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BROWN 


Anew top-scoring style! You'll really pile up points style-wise 
in this tapered slip-on with its strap and antiqued metal buckle- 
smooth as a one-handerfrom 20 feet out! Pedwin Division, Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Olympic Champion Stein Eriksen gets last relief 
from dry, chapped lips with ‘VASELINE’ LIP-ICE 
balm! Contains antiae-ptic hexachlorophene plus 
allantoin to help heal tiny cracks caused by wind 
and cold! New swivel dispenser for easier appli- 
cation. Tubes marked individually for each mem- 
ber of the family! So when winter rips at your 
lips, get ‘VASELINE’ LIP-ICE balm! Only 35^. 
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CHAPPED I IP BALM 


SPECIAL OFFER! Write for your copy 

of the Winter Olympic Facts Book- 
let. Contains important Olympic facts 
and figures, how to watch events on 
TV! Send lOt for handling and post- 
age to Chesebrough-Pond's Inc., 
Olympic Book. Box 83-C, Mount 
Vernon 10, N. Y., or send the coupon 
available wherever ‘Vaseline’ Lip-Ice balm is sold. 

SELECTED FOR USE BY THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 
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DAK 


At famous resorts — from Palm Springs to Cannes — DAKS are observed to be 
among the distinguishing characteristics of well-dressed men. 

The unique English know-how of these famous self-supporting trousers has 
never been equaled. That is why DAKS fit so perfectly, hang so cITortlessIy, in 
Pleated and Plentlcss styles. In a wide variety of British fabrics and shades, they 
have a glory of their own. Now is your time for DAKS. 

Prices from S29.95. In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, S14.00.) You will find 
DAKS in fine stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., Dept. 
SE, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. Telephone MUrray Hill 5-7445. 

There arc also DAKS for women : skirls from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

• Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London, England 
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Cuter: AH Wall Jr. ► 

Golf's leading money-winner 
during 1959, the perfectionist 
from Pennsylvania is favored 
to dominate the action on the 
winter circuit. For a preview 
of the season, turn to page 38. 

Paintins I>1/ f^'iH Silrerman 


Next week 


SPORTS 



► With intimate, unolitru- 
sive camera. Photographer 
Jerry Cooke records the life 
of Russia’s citizens at play 
in the wintertime, from hock- 
ey in the park to sunbathing. 


► A report on the comeback 
of High Jumper John Thom- 
as. now recovered from his 
foot injury, in the first big 
meet of ihi.s Olympic year — 
the Boston K. of C. Games. 


► The ancient Indian art of 
yoga is becoming increasingly 
popular in the Wesv A for- 
mer Delhi correspondent and 
student of yoga, Joe David 
Brown, tells what it really is. 


Si’oBTs Illustkatbo published 
weekly by TIMli Inc., .540 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, 111. This issue is published 
in national and regional edi- 
tions. Secuiid-clasa postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year- 
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MEMO from the publisher 



OoMplete Resort 
Hote/I 


Play on the magnificent 18-hole golf course 
...site of the world-renowned “Tournament 
of Champions” in perfect golfing weather! 
Enjoy, too, the glittering swirl of Las Vegas 
at play ... exciting night life. ..spectacular 
floorshows... dancing... a never-ending variety 
of delightful cuisine! 

ON STAGE.' FEBRUARY 9! 

★ JIMMY DURANTE ★ 

8th Annual Tournament of Champions May 4-8, 1 9G0 
Phone, Wire or Write for Rctervofions 


DKSEKT INN 

A COUNTRY CUUB 

jliiu licAJifJlar 



You always set a true course with a Taylor Marine 
Compass. Very sensitive and stable. Card takes up 
to }S® tilt. Tree swinging bracket. JH" magnifying 
dome Wired for night light. Black #2965, $15.95. 
Chrome #2966, $17.95. Also Mate Compass in 
plastic case. S10.9S. lighted. $12.50. Taylor Instru- 
ment Cos., Rochester, N. Y.,and Toronto. Ontario. 



I N THE Olympic Winter Games 
at Cortina in 1956, the first the 
Russians ever entered, their perform- 
ance was remarkable. Summarizing 
it after Russia beat the U.S. for the 
gold medal in ice hockey, Andre La- 
guerre wrote (SI, Feb. 13, ’56): “The 
hockey success consecrated Russia’s 
victory at the Games, which is defi- 
nite by any system of point counting 
(six gold medals to Austria’s four, 16 
medals of all kinds to 11 for Austria).” 

As we know, in theory, countries 
do not win Olympic Games; perform- 
ers do. But, in fact, attention at the 
Games focuses as much upon nations 
as upon individuals. For better or 
worse, that’s the way it is. 

So, inevitably, as the Vlllth Olym- 
pic Winter Games at Squaw Valley 
approach, Russia draws attention, 
which can be called at the least con- 
siderable, not only for her perform- 
ance the last time out but for her per- 
formance whenever she has competed 
in recent years. Russia’s internation- 
al records are as simple and definite 
as statistics and speak forthemselves: 
behind them lies a broader but na- 
tional story of the place of sports in 
the modern daily life of Russia. 

It is a story which Sports Ilt.us- 
TRATED documented more than two 
years ago (SI, Dec. 2, ’57) when Pho- 
tographer Jerry Cooke, after a sum- 
mer tour of the U.S.S.R., reported in 
words and 16 color pages the sports 
phenomena he discovered and ex- 
plored. The article, among the most 
important Sports Illustrated has 
ever published, defined the Soviet 


Union’s tremendous drive for fitness 
and world supremacy in sports and 
revealed, through the activities of the ^ 
average citizen, the state of mind and 
body (perhaps it should be called 
state of state) which motivates it.^ 
One part, in 1957, could not be pic- 
torially presented. For that Cooke re- 
turned to Russia last winter. Next*, 
week in Sports Illustrated his col- 
or photographs add this chapter— on 
Russian sports in winter as the Soviet 



JERRY COOKE IN RUSSIAN WINTER 


citizen pursues them. It is not an* 
Olympic story, except for its timely 
implications; but it is part of a story 
no less important than the Olympics- 
themselves. 

In connection with that story, 
which Sports Illustrated will be,, 
following closely from now to the 
end of the Games, Roy Terrell in 
this issue reports on the U.S. Olympic 
Alpine team tryouts at Aspen, Colo."* 
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faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 


A roundup of the sports informa(io7i of the week 


BASEBALI Drancii Hickey, president of 

Ontinental LeaRue. steamed into Min- 
neapolis to beef up interest in the leaRUC. 
outlined an imaRinalive plan for Continen- 
tal teams. He jiropo.sed that scouts for the 
league sign players to a common league 
pool, from which individual clubs would 
make drafts on a draw basis three times a 
y<'ar. Also suggested by Rickey: a league 
pool for television, radio and e.':hibition re- 
ceipts to provide tor playec itensions and 
league expenses. 

BOXING Cahrernia seceded from the Na- 
tional Boxing Association because it has 
failed to regulate or clean U)) boxing. "There 
is a stronger nt‘e<l for an effective national 
organization than ever.” said California 
Boxing Commissioner Harry Falk. "The 
NBA wasn’t the answer. It lacks leadership, 
fortitude and pur|>ose." The NBA bleated 
in turn that it has no policing authority. 
Retorted Commissioner Falk: "True. It ha.s 
no authority to do anything, so nothing is 
ever done." 

SKIING — From the slopes of Aspen to Alma- 
Ata, Ru.ssia, 01ytn|)ic hopefuls were speed- 
ing downhill last week. One aurpri.se pros- 
l)ecl was the Aga Klian. ■22-ye:ir-old Har- 
vard graduate and religious loader of 10 
million Mn.slems, who turned up at Si. 
Moritz to try uut during Britain’s Ski Rac- 
ing* Week. (The birth in England of the 
.Aga Khan’a mother. Princess Joan Aly 
Khan, qualifie.s him to appear for Britain.) 
The Aga Khan showed his skill and rleter- 
mination to make team by placing third in 
both Roberts of Kandahar downhill and 
British slalom championship. ".A really 
beautiful skier," commented Sir Cliarles 
Taylor, selection committee chairman. 
"Obvioasly one of those who will be con- 
sidered for the British team." 


FOR THE RECORD 

BAHREL JUMPING LEO I.cBEI., Ilnrlforil Vni- 
remli/, n'nrlri lilie for lUk ulrnighl yeiir, irilh tC- 
barrfl leap nf iii fcr.t I inehef, droxi'irx'jf./’. N- Y- 


BASKETBALL —Bri.S’rOiV, Icatlfr ill NBA Eatterii 
Oiriaion aluniiiitijx; ST LOVIS, leailer in Ifcj/erw 
Itirinion. 

LATr/AN CE.VrUAL STATES .■l/J,-.ST.l/f.S’ 
oier /o«/PMj7 SirrUiah Olympic /cam 7.i RJ, ('hicii/io- 
J'roH (’(diIk Hiiskica occr .S'lmhWi t«u»i Sk 57; 
Sue'tiah /eo<a orer i>non‘(/oK niiica 7.1-RO. 

Montreal. 


BOATING -MOdt', nmncil bn Trr.d S. Gur/n'-n- 
biimcr. 5i/.mi/e SI. /'eJeraloir;/ lo \'c»ire ocean 
rare, to ciinrh f'Uiriila Ocean ICiirino .Atauciniion 
championship. 


SYIA'IA U'B.VA', 


I'hiladelphiii, rolled 


BOXING- CASPAR URTEdA. Mcrico, lll-ro'ind 
decision arer Sian llarrinnion. Ilonolnh,. oeller- 
mrijlils, Madison Sl/sarc darden. 
CAIiLlirilBARI), 7-round TKOocer Stefan Rcdl. 
meilern-eighls, Chieaao. 

KENJI YUNEKIMIA. Japan. I J-rown.l ,lerisinn 
occr Leo Espinosa, Philippines, fur Orient Imnla"'- 
icciphl lilU, Tokyo. 



SVETOZAR dl.ldORIC, BeUjrade, Inter- 
il .Masters lourna/nml. Ilnslinas, England. 
WETA BYKOVA. Kassian enmomist. 
i-.< IfcrW rheas Cliainpinnahip, .\foscom. for 


FIELD TRIALS IJ.IA' KINO. lirfr-umJ- 

itAilr pointer un-ncil by Vernon ll'imliriiic, Oak 
Hall. fii.. amateur all-age slakes. Georgia field 
Trials, \V aynesboTo, da. 

aot-f — MARdE BV RNS.dreensboro.S .C., Sebriag 
U iinien’n .-tiiMilci/r r.hampiuiiahip. Sebring, k'la., 
urilh Si-hole Mai of IJd. 

HOCKEY MONTREAL first, TORONTO second, 
DETROIT third in NHL slandivgs. Last vefk's 
score.<: Tornnio . 1 . Delrail I ; C/iir(i 5 « d. Ncm York 1 ; 
Raslon 5, ('hieugo ! ; New I'ort .1, /.>e/roii .1; liaston J, 
Toronto 4; .Mnnireal s’, Cliirago 1; (.'hiea'/a J, 
-Vrunlreul li; HoKpm i, Tiirontfl 0; New Y.irfc 4. 
Delrail 



nOSEMAHY PASitlC, 18- 
year-old redheaded 
swimmer, dramatized 
again Australia’s dom- 
inance in field, lopped 
3/10 second off world 
record in llO-yard 
breaststroke with time 
of 1:21.3, at Bundu- 
berg. Australia. 



CECIL SMITH. 57-year- 
old rider forOak Brook 
HI. Polo Club who was 
first ranked as 10-goal 
polo player in 193-1, 
was named with Cali- 
fornia's Hob Skene :ls 
country’s lone 10-goal- 
ers for 1900 by U.S, 
Polo .Association. 


.MAPlil.ElNK C'HAMOT- 
HERTHoi), 29. terminat- 
ed two-year retirement 
from skiing by winning 
combined title at Swiss 
International Alpine 
Championships. (Irin- 
dolwald. was immedi- 
ately placed on Swiss 
Olympic team. 


ALUEHT THOMAS, small, 
wiry Au.slralian who 
holds two-mile and 
three-mile world rec- 
ords, broke Ausl.ralian 
grass-course mile rec- 
ord at Olympic trials 
in Sydney with time 
nf 3:58.8, one .second 
off world record. 




HORSE RACING -Two leading contenders 
for the Kentucky Derby. Warfare and 
Tompion, were upset in $10,000 Ridgewood 
P’arm Purse at Santa Anita l^y a hor.se to 
watch: T. V. Lark. Shaking loo.se in the 
hack stretcli from an eight-horse pack. T. V, 
Lark .swoosheil home a neck ahead of War- 
fare and lengths ahead of Tom[>i<)n, 
While not a big money race it was one more 
proof chal the best 3-year-olti racing this 
winter is on the West Coast. .All three 
Worses are nominees for $100,000 Santa 
.Anita Derby, March 5. 

Jimmj Kilruf. ofilciHl haiidicapper at 
Santa Anita and all New A'ork race tracks, 
evaluated the lop 3-year-olds ihi.s week 
when he assigned weights for his Experi- 
mental Hanrlicap — a hypothetical race of 
3-ycar-olds. Kilroe’s assigned lop weights: 
Bcllehursl Stable’s Warfare (winner of The 
Garden Slate sinii Champagne last year! 
126 pounds. Sunny Blue Farm's Venetian 
Way (Washington Park Fulurityi 124. 
C. V. Whitney’s Tomidon (The Hopeful; 
Via.Edgebill Fur m'a Rally .Ache (The Great 
.Americani 122. Pelibtebrook Farm's Irish 
Lancer (Saratoga Special' 122. Other lop 
weights: Victoria Park 120. Vital Koree 120. 
Weatherwiae 120, Bourbon Prince 119. 

FOOTBALL North Aii-Suirs defeated South 
.All-Stars 26-7 in Senior Howl at Mobile. 
Ala. for largest victory margin in gaine’.s 
1 l-year history. In final period Cincinnati'.s 
Jack Lee passed for 73-yard louehdnwn, 
minutes later thre.w a 22-yard senring [la-ss. 
broke Senior Bowl record by pu.ssing for 
283 yards. 


HORSE RACING— (.’L.-l iVrie.S’TV.V 
(.■(irln.H Handicap, 7 f in l:)il!,/S, by 
Ole Pols. .S-,infu Anila. Calif. :Uu«i 
WAR EAGLE: Si 7, iSt? Broward Ha 
iMtitlS, by I ^ (cnifPi orer first h 
Park. Flo. 'aijf Polls up. 


length orer 
', Tropical 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS ./.K'K 

HRAliHAM. world champion driver, Au.draHa. 
New Zealand Grand Prir, with SC.i-mph acerage in 
Cooper C'limar, .-Xrdmnre, N.Z. 


SWIMMING .MICHIdAN otcr Wealern Ontario 70- 
45, for jyth dual meet laVlorv i" a row, .-tnw Arbor, 
Mick. 

ILSA KONRADS, iOO-meler and iU/-yard freo- 
tiyh world records wUh limii nf i:lo.4. New South 
Wales championships, Sydney. .1 wxlralin. 

MILEPOSTS DIED: fUED EGAN. HO. harness 
drixtr fiml dean of harness Iraiiicr.s, at Orlando, Fla, 
During his career Egan won nearly ecenj top harness 
Make* rare. He (aak Hum6Ulcmi(i)i (iriee, in i 940 be- 
.Siierirfr Senll, in IPi'i behind Misg Tilly. 

ey-uin «iT. ^who inf/ISH! 

DIED: DOROTHEA KATHARINE CHAM- 
BERS, HI .seven limes Wimbledon tennis ckumpinn, 
in iMndnii. She won her firsi Wimhledon lilU in 
lOtl.f. from 1U0:I to I'll ', nei'Cr lost to an English 
phiutT. mrnfil caUlj/vipir Cold Medal linOH,. set 
rerrird of seven H'liiib/edoTt jtiflji/e* rtVfarirF. which 
sluod until A mmVd’x Helen H'iHk Mom/y look Hllr 
for eighth lime I'n lO.IS. 



DOUGLAS RAMSAY. 16- 
ycar-old, precise figure 
skater from Detroit, 
showed fine form in 
midwestern figureskal- 
ing championships at 
Minneapolis, amassed 
490.3 points in three- 
day event to glide off 
with men’s senior title. 


.IIMMY BRON'.SOS, 73. 
oldtime fight manager 
and promoter, once 
adviser to Gene Tim- 
ney. was named match- 
maker for Feature 
Sports, Inc., Fugazy- 
Cohn group that hopes 
1i> promote Johanssnn- 
Patlerson fight. 




PICK WEiiEii of St. Lou- 
is. who won two Pro- 
fessional Bowlers As- 
sociation singles lour- 
narnenUs last year, was 
voted PBA's Howler 
of the A’ ear over rival 
Don Carter, whoplaced 
.second in association’s 
balloting. 


I. ISSO 




BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

As the ’59 -60 season rolled toward the 
mid-term exam break, the East had two 
of the nation’s four major unbeaten teams 
— and both came from Philadelphia. Vil- 
tanova. continuing to sparkle with Soph- 
omore Hubie White in the lineup, ran over 
Duquesnr 87-65 and .Muhlenberg 74 46 
to run its string to nine, while Dudey 
Moore's l.aSnI]e veterans beat t'anisius 
82-68, Duquesne 68-65 for eight in a row. 
Temple also looked good, oulscored Pitt 
82'-74. l.,jirayelte 82 70. 

St. Joseph's, perhaps the best team in 
the Philadelphia area, was not so fortu- 
nate. Fresh from a sati.sfying 82-77 win 
over St. John's, the Hawks couldn’t han- 
dle Seion Hall, lo.st 89-88 when sopho- 
mores Art Hicks and Hank Gunter scored 
48 points between them, controlled both 
boards. 

The chase was on in the Ivy League, and 
Dartmouth, back in its own class, began 
to look as good as it was expected to be. 
Thriving on Chuck Kaufman’s outside 
pop.s and Gary Vandeweghe's corner 
shooting, the Indians trounced Cornell 
77-59, threw up a tenacioas zone defense 
to hold off an improved Columbia team 
84 -78. But the Big Green may well cast a 
wary eye at Brown, which eased past Penn 
63 62, Princeton 79-61. 

NYl) cracked Navy’s zone defense in 
the second half, won 69- 61: .4rmy. enjoy- 
ing its best season in years, got by C^olgate 
91-86 and Fordham 74-59. The top three: 

1. NYU (8-2) 

2. ST. JOSEPH'S (»-3) 

3. VILLANOVA (9-0} 

THE MIDWEST 

The Big Ten title may have been decided 
when big, rambunctious Ohio State won 
a 96-95 clifThanger from Indian.-!. Larry 
Siegfried’s short jump shot in the dosing 
second-s was the margin. The Hoosiers, up- 
set earlier by Northwestern 61 57, man- 
aged to contain State’s Jerry Lucas but 
became singularly Ineffective against 
Ohio’s zone press. At week’s end, pre- 
season co-favorite Indiana moved deeper 
into the Big Ten cellar. Michigan State 
beat Michigan easily 89-58, and Purdue 
drubbed WLsconsin 99-69 to .share the 
lead with the Buckeyes. 

Cincinnati's Oscar Robertson was run- 
ning up against the usual trick defenses, 
but college basketball’s most talented 
scorer turnetl feeder, passed often enough 
It) lead the Bearcats safely past U ichiU! 
76 69 and Tul.sa 83 50. Bradley had its 
own troubles with Tulsa, was forced into 
a full-court press before winning 71-58, 


then edged Wichita 71- 70 while St. Louis 
was beating Houston 76-46, North Texas 
State 75-65. 

Kansas Slate and Iowa Stale shared the 
early lead in the Big Eight; Notre Dame 
beat Detroit 75-63; Marquette defeated 
Li)ui.sTillo 61 -57. The top three: 

1. CINCINNATI (12-0) 

3. OHIO STATE (9-2) 

THE SOUTH 

There was still no stopping Georgia Tech 
in the Southeastern Conference. The busy 
Yellow Jackets took on defending cham- 
pion Missis-sippi Stale, whacked the soph- 
omore-heavy Maroons 82-60 after Roger 
Kaiser broke up a close game with nine 
quick points in the first half. But dark 
horse Tulano, with 6-foot 9-inch Jack 
Ardon leading the attack (he scored 46 
points and rebounded well), inundated 
Florida 71-55 and Tennessee 61-56 to hold 
first place. Kentucky boosted Adolph 
Rupp’s flagging spirits, downed Vander- 
bilt 76-59, l.SU 77-45. 

North Carolina’s Frank McGuire worked 
on defense all week, and it paid off. Stra- 
tegically shifting in and out of man-to- 
man and zone defenses, N.C. put York 
Lare.se on Wake Forest’s Billy Packer, 
won 62-59 on Lee Shaffer’s three pointer 
in the last 29 seconds. Duke meanwhile 
beat North Carolina State's slow'-down 
47-34, slipped into the Atlantic Coast lead. 

West Virginia, back home from the 



DOUBLe-TfcAMED by Lakprs' Fousl il4.i 
and LaRusso, Warriors’ Wilt Chamber- 
lain fights for shot on way to .52 points. 


We.s(, where it suffered its first loss, bum- 
bled for a while against Furman, finally 
pulled itself together to win 95-79 for its 
55th straight Southern Conference victo- 
ry. Later it barely beat Penn State 75-73. 
The top three: 

-I. WEST VIRGINIA (12-1) 

2. GEORGIA TECH |10-1} 

3. NORTH CAROLINA (7-3) 

THE WEST 

“One thing about these kids, they’re 
coachable and adapt quickly,’’ said Cali- 
fornia’s Pete Newell (see page 1,6) last 
week. Cal proved his judgment when USC, 
DCL.V and .suinford ganged up their de- 
fenses on 6-foot 10-inch Darrall Imhoff. 
They took him outside, they double- 
teamed him underneath, and generally 
made life miserable for the big fellow. But 
the adaptable Bear.« refused to panic. 
They tightened up their bear-hug defense, 
stuck to their methodical ball-control 
game and beat USC 60 45, UCLA 59-47 
and Stanford 52 43. USC snapped back 
to edge hard-luck Washington twice, 53- 
52 and 69-68, and shared the Big Five lead 
with Cal. 

Iloundeti and harried by Iluih Slate’s 
tight one-three-one zone and sudden vic- 
tims of an attack of cold shooting (26 for 
80), I'tah’s Runnin’ Redskins found 
them.selves slowed down to a walk as they 
were upset by the durable Aggies 73 61. 
f:olc>ra(li> .Stale, after defeating New Mex- 
ico 88- 67, nestled in the Skyline lead. 
The top three: 

2. UTAH STATE (11-2) 

3. use (10-4) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas A&M started fast in the South- 
west Conference. The hot-handed Aggies, 
enjoying the usual lift from Sophomore 
Carroll Broussard, brushed off Baylor 
68-51, mended their defenses in the sec- 
ond half to beat TCT 65-52. Texas and 
Arkansa.s each won twice to keep pace with 
Texas A&M but found the going much 
rougher. 

New Mexico Stale got off on the right 
foot in its quest for Border honors, win- 
ning over Arizona 70-53 while co-favorite 
Arizona Slate used its speed to down 
Texas Western 84-63. The lop three: 

1. TEXAS A&M (lO'O) 

2. TEXAS (8-3) 

3. NEW MEXICO STATE (11-3) 

THE PROS 

Although no longer a novelty, Philadel- 
phia's gangling Wilt Chamberlain contin- 
ued to amaze even his teammates. In his 
best week yet, Wilt dunked, dipped and 
hooked Cor 206 points, including 52 
against the Laker.s {lefl), while the War- 
riors stretched their winning streak to 
eight. As a result, Philadelphia trailed 
Boston by only 3 J 2 games in the East. In 
the weaker West, St. Louis stood 10 
games ahead of slumping Detroit. 
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When in Britain, travel as the British do! 


Y ou'll find it part of the fun of your visit. . .learn- 
ing to call the railroads “railways,” the cars 
“carriages.” And you’ll enjoy riding in conxfortable 
“compartments.” 

But even more, you’ll be delighted with the low 
cost of traveling, sleeping, dining on British Railways. 
Imagine a full-course dinner . . . one that leaves you 
feeling blissful . . . for only $1,501 
The length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom, it is the trains 
that take you everywhere . . . and 
take you there, often, at 60 to 80 
miles an hour. With very little 
strain on your budget! 


The British take pride . . . with reason ... in their 
railways as the way to get about the country, quickly 
and conveniently. Even long trips cost very little. 

Especially for Americans, train travel in Britain 
and Ireland is a bargain. Before you leave home 
fthey are not sold overseas) you can buy Thrift 
Coupons. Up to 1000 miles of travel for only $34.50 
fist class), $23 (2nd Class). Rates 
vary in Canada. Also good for Irish 
cross-channel, and Clyde and Mac- 
Brayne’s steamers. 

Your dollars will travel you far- 
ther . . . and faster ... on British 
Railways! 



BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons 


ll ant Iitpntti4re? Write 

British Hailivtivs. Dept. Alt .0-1 
6:i0 Fifth iienite. .\eiv York 20, .V. 1'. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS^^ 

OFFICES IN NEW YORK • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • TORONTO — 
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PLAN AN EXC T NQ 


ski holiday 


miohigan 


Send for your free 
Winter Fun-Pak! 


Here’s everything you need to map 
out a week or a weekend in Michi- 
gan’s Winter Wonderland! Your 
Fun-Pak tells you how to reach 
more than 70 ski centers . . . shows 
you where to skate, toboggan, hunt 
and fish! Just mail 


the coupon today! 





—I 

j MICHIGAN TOURIST 
' COUNCIL 

IIKSnOM fWB* 


I Room 47, Mason Bldg., Ion 

Ing 26, Michigan 


1 Please rush me my fr 

1 Pak. I've got lots of pla 

e Michigan Fun- 
ning to do! 


I 
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WHEREVER YOU DRIVE, PLEASE DRIVE SAFELY! 


Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Since skiing 
enthusiasts are increasing by the 
hundreds of thousands, what 
can he done to cut down the 
growing number of accidents? 



BOB BEATTIE 

Ski roach 

L'riiveryiftj of Colorado 
Bouldf r, Colo. 


Chiefly proper instruction. We estimate 
that more than half of our 10,000 enrolled 
students ski. Most of those injured are 
.skiing for the first or second time. A new- 
comer to skiing is too confident. This 
breeds recklessness. Our ski team has had 
only one injury in the past four years. 


DOT NEBEL 

Director of Ike Belleayre 
Mt. xki Hchool 
Pine Hill, N.Y. 


The main thing I’ve always harped on is 
that skiers should think. When they start 
down a steep hill few of them realize the 
power of gravity. They can’t turn the gas 
off and jam on the brakes as they can in a 
car, They must think before they start 
and know what to do to brake them.selves. 

continued 




best’/ 
says 

JIMMY JOHNSTON 

famed ski instrucfor 
“Hart Skis give a thrill- 
ing response you will 
never forget... durable, 
easy handling, a delight 
to ski on! I recommend 
Harts to both beginners 
and experts.” 

nn 

'iTle&liSKMS 

THERE’S A HART FOR EVERY SKIER 
FROM $79.50 TO $99.50 

THE HART METAL SKI 

24(»0 Endicoft St. • St. Piol 14. Minn. 




Alway.<! the peak of skiing perfection! 
Boyne Mountain’s breathtaking slopes 
reflect our years of leadership in snow 
grooming techniques. 

Unmatched luxury! 125 beautifully 
appointed rooms with private baths, 
including an expansive new wing. 
Fine service; surprisingly moderate. 
Mid-America's most complete and 
exciting resort! Three dining rooms, 
heated swimming pool, lounges, ski 
shop.s, boutique. 

CHARLES MOIL, MANAGER 

BOYNE BALLS, IkUCK. 
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Air+ 
Liquid ... 
Sphere 
of Comfort 


Air and Liquid give the Citroen its ex- 
traordinary flexibility. Each of the four 
independetUly suspended wheels is con- 
nected to the body by a Piston. By 
niearis of a liaison liquid, this piston 
more or less compresses a neutral gas 
.(Air) pressurized in a sphere. 


The weightlessness of the sky, the restfulness of a tranquil sea, a 
feeling of floating along on a cushion of clouds ... this is the 
Citroen ride . . . the Air-Oil Suspension ride . . . the supremely com- 
fortable ride, exclusively Citroen. 




Experts predict: "Eventually all cars will come 
Air-Oil Suspension.” Today only Citroen has it, 
a "springlcss'’ suspension with tenfold 
the flexible strength of conventional 
suspensions ... a system that instinctively 
adjusts itself to any surface change . . . 
holding the body of the car at constant ■ 
level, whatever the road, whatever the load. 


No other riding comfort can begin to compare with Citroen’s. 

The difference is there as soon as you step inside. 

Every Citroen owner knows what we mean. Any Citroen dealer 
is eager to have you experience it too . . . the most comfortable ride 
since man invented the wheel: Cilroeri, with Air-OH Suspension. 

OVER 90 »IPH . UP TO 34 MPG . 123" WHEELBASE . OISC BRAKES . FRONT WHEEL ORIVE . , . ANO AIR-OIL SUSPENSION from * 2545 . p.o.E. 

CtTROEN DEALERS IN THIS AREA ARE; ILLINOIS: Cllic.voo, Citroen Cars Mid-West Dlstributor.s Corp., 1840 W. Ogden Ave, at Monroe. Art Hansen Bulclt, 655 W. 
Dlversey Parkway. CARBOXDAle. Hunter Motors, 920 W. Main St. DtCATUR, Weldenbacher Olds, 340 North Broadway. R.AXTOl'L, Rantoul Motor Sales, 225 S. 
Meyers. SPRINGFIELD. Drone Economy Cars, SCh and Carpenter. STREATOR, Double V Foreien Cars. 1905 S. BloominEton St. INDIANA; FORT WAYNE. Economy 
Car Imports, 805 S. Lafayette St. IXDIAN.VPOLIS, Magenhclmer Motors, 6055 East Washington St. MISHAWAKA. Hosford Autos, 3614 Mishawalca. MVSCIE. Davis 
Imported Cars, 820 East Willard, OHIO: Cincinnati. Continental Motors. Ltd., 1701 Reading Road. CLEVELAND. Car Prance. Inc.. 1827 East 18th St. and Chester. 
COLL'MBCS. Jen Ross Motor Co,. 424 East Broad St, MANSFIELD, import Motors. 135 N Home Hoad. MAS.SII.LON, Stark Sports Cars Ine . 1930 Llneoln Way East. 
MIDDLETOWN, Barton Sales Sc Service, 1500 Central Ave. NORTH oLMSTEAD. Citroen Auto Sales. 27164 Lorain Road. MICHIGAN; BATTLE CREEK. A. C. Baker Inc.. 
U.S. =12 at Main St. DETROIT, Atlantic Motors, 15555 Plymouth Road. PONTIAC. Auto Europe Inc.. 467 Auburn Ave. MINNESOTA: WAYZ.ATA, Tom Roddy Imports, 
17121 Wayzata Blvd. WISCONSIN: MADISON, CIltTord Motors, 1034 E. Washington. GREEN BAY. Forstner Motors. 315 Chicago Street. 


Citroen 


$8l5 and Saniud by Factory trainM Cltroon Detlsrs throughout the UnltoS Stotos and Canada. Writo for Freo Road Tacts floports and Overseas Oelivsn Booklet, or visit the Citroen fleeter nearest you. 
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FINEST 
POWDER » 
SNOW \ 


ON THE BIG MOUNTAIN 
IN THE ROCKIES AT 
WHITEFISH, MONTANA 



Low cost “all-season” 
package rate* includes: 

• A week of glorious skiing 
on The Big Mountain. 

• Chalet or fine in-town lodging 
(free bus to slopes). 

• Three meals daily. 

• Unlimited u.se of all lifts. 

• Six ski lessons. 

*Good any week except Dec. 20-Jan. 4 

Three-time site of tho National Ski 
Championships, the Big Mountain 
offers 9 miles of open slopes and frails. 
Ski it on your way to and from the 
Winter Olympics! 


Overnight From Seattle — 
One Day From Chicago on 
Greaf Northern’s Great Dome 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


P. G, HOLMES, 

Fassenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 



■ Please supply further information on 
* Great Northern trains to Whitefish 
m and on the Big Mountain “Tlirifty 
I Ski Weeks”. 
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PETER ESTIN 

Director of ski school 
Sugarbush Valley, Vt. 


The popularity of the sport has created 
two problems: fir.st, it has crowded our ski 
slopes, and, second, it has brought out 
many who are not in the best physical 
shape. The remedy is disciplinary action 
against schussboomers who are skiing out 
of control and better conditioning before 
and during the ski .season. 



WILLIAM R. JUDO 

Director of National 
Ski Patrol 
Denver 


Three things — conditioning, control and 
courtesy. When skiers are conditioned 
properly they suffer relatively few inju- 
ries. Control can only come from good ski 
instruction. The longer a skier stays in 
ski school the greater the drop in his acci- 
dent potential. Courtesy is self-evident 
because of congestion in ski areas. 


CHARLES ALLISON 
MERRILL 

Ski coach 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 

There are many things that can be done 
to lessen the number of ski accidents, but 
there are three that are most important. 
The first i.s a preseason conditioning pro- 
gram. A second is common .sense — ski only 
under proper light and snow conditions. 
The third is to get off the hill when 
tired. 




FRED LONSDORF 

Ski coach 
Michigan Tech 
Houghton, Mich. 


Three factors in decreasing accidents are: 
proper instruction, preseason physical 
conditioning for new skiers, and a good 
all-w'ay release binding. Through proper 
instruction one learns controls and the 
dangers involved, such as: falling, skiing 
in rul s, ovenskiing one’s ability and heavy, 
wet and icy snow conditions. 




Now you con ski, ploy golf, swim, ride, 
ice skate— or just relax in the sun and enjoy 
the scenery — all in the same doy, thonks 
to mountains that tower above 
the Broadmoor's bright, warm valley! 


Delightful food, world-renowned wine cellor, 
perfect service — plus entertainment, 
dancing, shops, lours, etc. 

YOU'LL LIKE IT! 

Write to Dept. 224 
for color brochure and 
available reservations. 

THE 



Broadmoor 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 




CASCADE of snow billows high into air 
after Hanger blasts dangerous cornice. 


Avalanche 

Artists 


Skiing’s biggest hazard has 
been solved by a daring band 
known as Snow Rangers 

I F any of the skiing youth of the 
world vying for Olympic titles at 
Squaw Valley next month lift their 
eyes from slopes and trails as they 
hurtle downward, they might be thor- 
oughly startled to find themselves star- 
ing at assorted pieces of World "War II 
artillery placed here and there on 
mountainsides and ridges. No less 
than four recoilless rifles (three 75- 
millimeter guns and one 105-milli- 
meter) will be strategically scattered 
around the area, with sights zeroed in. 

Their targets, however, will not be 
skiers, skaters or spectators but the 
slopes which, heavily weighted by 
new-fallen snow, show signs of ava- 
lanching. The danger of avalanches 
at Squaw Valley is a very real one, 
conlimud 



NEWEST STYLE 


IN THE COLD 


"Sports Johns" For 
the whole fomily in 
I Sun Volley Red ond . 
other Fashion colors 
in solids and stripes. 

Regular Duofold for 
men: fops, bottoms 
ond unions. Wormths 
for oil climates I 

FOR WORK OR PLAY IN THE COLD 

Duofold 


'wear 


DUOFOLT) 


underwear 


...wear 


Kinarter, 

ligliter 

outerw(‘ar 


Ski free as a bird! Dress light and 
right willi Duofold. Dual layers of 
no-itch cotton and warm wool with 
thin air between insulate without 
weight. Chill can’t periclrale. Per- 
spiration is evaporated quickly. 
You’re warm-dry. comfortable out- 
doors and in. No bulky, baggy look 
because Duofold fit.s trim, even 
under stretch pants. Washes easily. 
Insist on amazing Duofold, at good 
stores everywhere. 


Selected by U.S. Olympic Teams 
for Squaw Valley Winter Games 

In Canada: Gordon Macttay & Co., Ltd. OOuelold, Inc.. Menawl,, N.^ 


dual thermal insulated 

UNDERWEAR 
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» Arvida’s 

ul ad on tne 

ROYAL PALM YACHT 
AND COUNTRY CLUB 

ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE 
|ror Comolete Information Mail Coupon Today! 

SI 

[ 33S6 Atlantic Blvd., Pompano Beach, Fla. 

' Gentlemen! Please rush Information on 
the Royal Palm Yacht and Country Club. 

I NAME 
f ADDRESS ... 

CITY STATE ... 



Where Good Sports 

Get Together 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circulatlan 900,000 Weekly 


SKI COLORADO 

...the land of long runs and light powder 

Over ten thousand square miles of light-as-fluff powder snow, 
sparkling in the bright sunshine of Colorado’s crisp dry climate, offer 
skiing like you’ll find nowhere else in the world. You can enjoy 
Colorado’s dependable snow conditions no matter what your skiing 
ability, for every ski area in Colorado offers a wide variety of runs — 
from gentle novice, perfect for learning or practicing, to 

spectacular expert, dropping from the very peaks of the lofty 
Rockies. And over sixty high-speed lifts and tows in Colorado 
keep lift-lines short — you get all the skiing you want! 

Choose from a wide selection of accommodations in 
every price range . . . including attractive all-expense 
package plans oftered bv many lodges. 


Don’t put it off another season — come to Colorado 
and enjoy the ski vacation of a lifetime. 



MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE 
.1 INFORMATION 


COLORADO WINTER 
Room 369, Copitol B 

This one coupon br 
Colorodo's skiing. 

SPORTS COMMITTEE | 

ilding, Denver 2, Colorado J 

ngs Full information obout • 

Detailed information (brand- 
new, and revised up-to-the- 
minute) on all Colorado ski 

Nome 

1 

areas, lodges, transportation 

Address 

1 

1 

(including prices) — and com- 

cur 

1 

Zone Slo/e * 

plete list of winter sports events. 


AVALANCHE coniitiued 

as it is at almost any of the winter 
resorts in the Rockies and Sierras. 
Guarding against it will be a small' 
army of dedicated men whose deeds 
are fast becoming a part of mountain 
legend— the Snow Rangers. For the 
past year a group of these avalanche 
experts of the U.S. Forest Service has 
been studying the slopes and runs 
and taking measures to make sure 
that avalanches will not disrupt the 
VIII Olympic Winter Games. 

A Snow Ranger has thepower to put 
any of his area’s slopes out of business 
by simply posting a sign saying, 
“CLOSED. AVALANCHE DANGER.’’ 
Such a sign could stop the Olympics 
indefinitely if the Snow Rangers 
thought it necessary. 

It is a big job and often a perilous 
one. Every slope steeper than 25°, 
on the average, can avalanche oc- 
casionally. Every .slope pitched at 
more than 35° will avalanche fre- 
quently. The steeper the slope the 
greater the pos.sibility that gravity 
will overcome the cohesion of the 
snow or its adhesion to the ground 
and send it roaring down a mountain 
at speeds as high as 100 mph. 

Avalanches can, and have, wiped 
out whole communities. The most no- 
torious example in the U.S. was a 
series of slides that knocked out the 
town of Alta, Utah in 1874, killing 
more than 60 people. Fittingly, it 
was at the ski resort of Alta, near the 
ruins of the town, that the U.S. For- 
est Service started its avalanche con- 
trol program 19 years ago. 

Alta was one of the first resorts in 
the prime avalanche region. The ski 
area opened with a promise from the 
Forest Service that it would send men 
to study the situation and keep skiers 
off the slopes that looked dangerous. 
At that time Forest Service person- 
nel knew very little about avalanches. 
They played it safe and for much of 
the season kept skiers off the most 
attractive, wide-open runs. Since 
some of the closed slopes never did 
avalanche, a great deal of irritation 
developed. Safety, however, was the 
Foresters’ predominant aim, and for 
the first few winters they spent their 
time at Alta s>-stematically studying 
temperature, rate of snowfall, snow 
types, moisture in the snow, effect of 
wind on the snow and the relation- 
ship of these factors to actual ava- 
lanche occurrence. After a couple of 
years they were able to predict with 
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SIMPLEX 

CHALLENGER 



RACING KARTS 

More thrilling than Indianapods racing 

because YOU are the 

driver in America's '' 

newest, safest 

sport! 


S139 

to 

S269 


The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that raong experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger Is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La. 



T. Performance 


2. Beauty 

3. Quality 

The Vagabond Gives All Three 



• SHELL LAKE, WISCONSIN 


rough accuracy the likelihood of ava- 
lanche for a given set of conditions. 
But the need for more accuracy and 
some method of control became acute. 

Clearly the problem demanded a 
team of specialists, and in 1945 F. C. 
Koziol, supervisor of the national 
forest in which Alta is located, start- 
ed organizing one. His first need was a 
man who would be 50% scientist, 
50% skiing mountaineer and 100% 
interested in making avalanche con- 
trol his life’s work. Koziol found such 
a man in Harvard Graduate Monty 
Atw’ater, a 200-pound bear of a fel- 
low who had, among other things, 
run traplines in Montana on skis and 
trained the top mountaineers of the 
10th Mountain Division for the Ital- 
ian campaign of World War II. 

Atwater boned up on avalanche sta- 
tistics and snow-pack formation and 
soon was put in charge of the stud- 
ies at Alta. He thus became the first 
year-round Snow' Ranger. From then 
on, the techniques of forecasting im- 
proved considerably, and Atwater 
started solving the problems of con- 
trol. He decided that it w-as useless to 
attempt to build expensive walls or 
ditches to divert the slides. The only 
real solution w'as to get up on a slope 
that looked ready to go, clear every- 
one out below' and make it avalanche 
then and there. 

Atwater’s first attempts to precipi- 
tate avalanches were crude. They 
also demanded a high degree of cour- 
age: he and his men would get up on 
an overhanging snow cliff, known as 
a cornice, and kick it loose, sending 
it tumbling to the slope below. If the 
lower slope avalanched, then it was 
safe until the next storm. If it did 
not, it was safe anyway. 

If no cornice was handy Atwater 
and his men found that they could 
accomplish the same thing by skiing 
the fracture line of a slope. This is the 
line where the snow mass breaks off 
if and w'hen it starts to come down. 
The weight of a skier on this critical 
line will usually avalanche a slope 
that is potentially dangerous. 

By 1947 Atwater concluded that 
there were better and safer ways to 
start avalanches, and began experi- 
menting with explosives. He and a 
couple of other Snow Rangers set 
sticks of dynamite into the top of 
Rustier Face at Alta and blew an ava- 
lanche into the valley. Atwater then 
invited the skiers in to pack the slope 
so that it would stabilize and settle. 

continued 
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. . . T/iAT'S THE 
NEW DIRECTION t 

High in the Virginia 
Alleghanies, what has been 
an occasional delight now 
becomes an ail-winter 
attraction . . . skiing on two 
miles of slopes and trails 
sparkling with sunshine 
on man-made snow . . . 
trestle cars to lift you high 
in the crisp mountain air . . . 
Sepp Kober vSki School . . . 
winter sports lodge 
with ski shop and 
rentals . . . skating rink. 

^ Write for details of 
Learn-to-Ski-or-Skate Weeks 
during January. 
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SNOWSHOES 

Excellent exerciser! Find out if 
you're a "Maine”. "Michigan". 
"Alaskan" or "Bear Paw" type, 
Write for free 
brochure 


THE SNOWMAN SNOW- 
SHOEING IS A SIGN or FUN 
FOB THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Oiv. ol Garland Manulic1tlrin( 
il Waler Sireel, Saco, Maine 


TOBOGGANS 


Thrill to 
toboganning on 
safe, New England 
lengths. Write for 


CAPE CORAL IS MYCHOICE!” 

says: BILL STERN, lean of American sportscislars 

"IT'S FLORIDA'S WATERFRONT WONDERLAND!" 


"It’s truly a Waterfront Wonderland, with everything 
you look to Florida for— and then some! It's the 
community of tomorrow— ready TODAY— rich in 
Nature's generous gifts, made even more wonderful 
by inspired planning and lavish improvements. 
Story-book location — ideal climate — High, dry 
fertile land — Full-scale construction program — 
A social life you'll Hove — all adding up to Water- 
front Living at its best.” 



"THE PERFECT numu... 

THE PERFECT HOMESITE... 
THE PERFECT COMMUNITY!” 


“You've never seen a parade of homes like Cape 
Coral's! Designed to take advantage of Florida's 
delightful year-round climate they invite the out- 
doors in, and give bright new golden meaning to 
every moment of your life. All sizes, too— from 
2 Bedroom, 1 Bath to 4 Bedroom, 3 Bath with 
swimming pool. Why not select your homesite in 
Cape Coral now — TODAY — and plan for a 
better tomorrow!” 



STOP WISHING.. START FISHING! 

V 4 acre Homeslles for as little 

$90 

AV PER MONTHI k 

iii i iirt 

It't yourt for the asking f 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Send no money, please 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 
U« (ounly end fl.Mrc't • Osde (o^nlr • lleiido State 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! — « 

Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. S52 | 
1771 N. Totnioml Troll, Fort Myers, Florcoo • 
Pleore rush my FREE copy of "The Cope Coral ■ 
Story" in full color. J 


AVALANCHE eontinued 

Skiers who watched the entire face 
of Rustler come cascading down were 
duly impressed with the lengths to 
which the Rangers were going to pro- 
vide them with skiing. This was the 
beginning of a firm friendship between 
Snow Rangers and skiers. 

The biggest Atwater innovation, 
how'ever, came a couple of years later 
w'hen he talked the Utah National 
Guard into assigning him a 75-milli- 
meter cannon for the w'inter. He 
loaded it with explosive shells, and 
before breakfast one morning blasted 
down six or seven necessary ava- 
lanches at Alta without moving from 
the parking lot. 

A TOUGH JOB 

In 1955 Atwater left Alta’s ava- 
lanches in the capable hands of Ed 
LaChapelle, and when the Olympics 
w’ere awarded to Squaw Valley he 
w'ent to w-ork as chief avalanche man 
and technical adviser to Dick Still- 
man, who had been named head of 
Olympic snow safety. The task at 
Squaw has been one of the most diffi- 
cult the Snow Rangers have ever faced. 
Last winter they had to break loose 
20 avalanches, three-quarters of them 
during the North American cham- 
pionships. 

The collection of artillery w-hich 
Atwater assembled for the VIII 
Olympic Games has been placed 
around the area with precision and 
care. The rifles are zeroed in on their 
targets so that avalanches can be 
blow'n at the height of a bli7.zard, be- 
fore they get too big to handle. This 
technique, “blind firing,” is a new 
one that may become standard prac- 
tice for avalanche control in the 
future. 

Atwater also developed another 
technique at Squaw' Valley called 
bombing. He simply rides a chair lift 
over selected targets and tosses a 
bundle of tetrytol sticks into the soft 
snow' beneath. The stuff is consid- 
erably more powerful than dynamite, 
and is timed to delay while the lift 
carries Atwater out of the way. So 
far the lift hasn’t stalled. 

It is Atw'ater’s intention that not 
a pound of unstabilized snow be left 
in Squaw Valley the day the Olym- 
pics open, and chances are that the 
VIII Winter Olympics will become, 
among other things, a tribute to the 
efficiency of the Snow Rangers of 
the U.S. END 


L Zone .. Srolo ! 


Lg PREMIERE SEASONBI 



Luxurious accommodations includ- 
ing beach-front lanals • Step-down 
Sitting Rooms • Sunken Grecian 
Baths • Huge Private Terraces 
Olympian Swimming Pool • Native 
entertainment; Dancing Nightly 
Tennis, Golf, Riding. 

COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
J. R. (Joe) CUNNINGHAM, Managini; Direcloc 
For Brochure. Reservations and Information, see your 
travel agent or contact ROBERT REID ASSOCIATE! INC. 
6!0 5th Ave.. N.Y., PL 7-2444 • Chicago, Monlreal. Toronto 
Miami: JIM MILLS ASSOC.,rRoper Bldg-, FR 7-4571 

taili;iLI71 L£nl^LnLaL:nl:nlTnLg||jriLTT1 



the ball with more 
on the boll” 


« Surface-sealed 

to give you perfect traction. 

• Tro-round 

to roll RIGHT down the alley. 

• Perfect Balance 

to xinack the pins true and hard. 

ACE Hard Rubber Bowling Balls meet all ABC 
spccirications and are available in your favorite 
weights and colors. Distributors are well-equipped 
for expert drilling to your exact requirements. 
American Hard Rubber Company. Ace Road, 
Butler, N. J., Division of Amerace Corporation. 


COMING EVENTS 


GERMAN MADE 


January 15 to January 21 

/tJI time* are E.5.T. 
★ Color leleeision Telceision ■ Nettrork radio 

Friday, January 15 

BASKETBALL I'OOlU'gC) 

Washingron Slate al Caiilornia. 

BOATING 

Xaiional Motor Boat Show, Xew York (through 
Jan- 24'- 

BOWLING 

(• BBAA AU-Star Bowling chamiis., final round, 

■ Omaha, 10 p-ni- (N'BC'. 

BOXING 

Folley vs- Marhen, hoavioa, Ifl rds., San Fran- 
GOUF 

LPGA Hotel Cloister Open, $6,000, Sea Island, 
Ga- 'through Jan, 17', 

HORSE RACING 

Tro'jlcal Handienp, $50,000 added, Tropical 
Parx, Fla, 

'• Cotton Bowl Xatl- Finals, 9 p,m, (CBS), 

Sahirday, January 16 

BA-SKETBALL (collcg®' 

Cincinnati at Bradley. 

Mic'iigan Stare at Illinois. 

C*' Nebraska at Colorado Big Bight Regional, 
Snorts Network'-' 

-Sortowesiern at Ohio Stale. 

Oregon State at CSC. 

« Purdue at Iowa iBig Ten Regional, Sports Net- 

I'tgh at Denver. 

I'illnova at West Virginia', 

? Cineinnali al New York, 2:15 p.m, 'NBC'. 
Detroit at Minneapolis. 

Golden Gate Kennel Club, San Francisco (also 

■a AlUSiHc GoK series, Bayer vs. Locke, 5 p.tci. iu 
each lime zone lABC'i, 

I’.S. Olvmiiic team vs. Philadelphia Ramblers. 
Philtdelphiii. 

Boston at Montreal. 

■« Chic-igo at Detroit, 2 p.m. 'CBS'. 

New- York at Toronto. 

San Fernando Stakes, $50,000 added, Santa 
Aniru, Calif. 

» The Royal Poinciana, $25,000 added, Hialeah 

■ Park, Fla., 4:30 p.ni. (NBCi, 

TRACK & FIELD 

Massachusetts K of C meet, Boston. 

Sunday, January 17 

BASKETBALL (prO) 

Cincinnati at Detroit. 

Minneapolis at St. Louis. 

New York at Syracuse. 

® Philadelphia at Boston (NBC'.* 

Acapulco Ocean Race. San Diego. 

★ P^Bow'i,'’Lus Angeles, 3:4-5 p.m. (NBC'. 

HOCKEY 

i'-S- Olvmpio team vs. Grwn Bay Bobcats, 
Green Bay, Wis- 
INOOOR SPORTS 

(♦ Sunday Sports Speclarulur. 3 p.m. (CBS'). 

Monday, January 18 

BASKETBALL 'college' 

Iowa State at Kansas State. 

Tenni'ssec at Wake Forest. 

BIATHLON 

li.S. Olympic final trials. Camp Hale, Colo, 
(through Jan. 20'. 

Tuesday, January 19 

BASKETBALL (college' 

Auburn at Georgia Tech. 

Notre Dame at Detroit. 

IVakc Forest at Clemson. 

Wedjiesday, January 20 

BASKETBALL {cnllege' 

\ illailuva vs. Seton Hall al Philadelphia. 
Western Kentucky at Xavier (Ohio,. 

« f’asTrano vs. Luedee, heavie.s, 10 rds., Miami 
Beach, Fla., 10 p.m. :.ARC', 


Germany’s peppy, precision-built car, Opel is big on economy. Up 
to 30 miles per gallon of rcgular-graiie gas. Takes just 3 quarts for 
infrequent oil changes. Costs less to operate. High resale value. 



AMERICAN STYLE 

A family of five lils fine — with plenty of heaii room, plenty of leg 
room. too. Opel’s chair-height seats give tlie (driver a better feeling 
of control, contoured backs are extremely comfortable. 



OPEL CARAVAN STATION WAGON 


THIS IS OPEL 

57 horsepower 4-cyI. engine. 174 in. long, over 5 ft. wide. Smooth 
Synchromesh 3-speed shift. ^I.\^■LT',\CTL•RER's suggested ret.ail 
PRICES P.O.E. New York*— Opel Rekord 2-door sedan S1987.50. 
Opel Caravan wagon $2292.60. 


Thursday, January 21 

GOLF 

Bing Crnsby National, $50,000, Del Monto, 
Calif, 'through Jan, 24J. 

* See local listing 


•{Including healer, defroster, turn indicators, delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes.) Transportation 
charges, state, local taxes, accessories and optional equipment including whitewall tires additional. 

SOLD AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 


BUICK DEALERS 




SPORTS 

illustrated 
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FAST WORK 
AT ASPEN 

The 14 youngsters who raced their way onto 
the U.S. Alpine team last week may turn 
out to be our best Olympic ski squad ever 


by ROY TERRELL 

T he dazzling Colorado sun bounced off the snowy 
slopes of the great mountain and danced through 
the wide windows of the ski lodge at Aspen. It framed, 
in alternate patches of light and shadow, the faces of 23 
boys and girls gathered in the big living room, some of 
them still dressed in the colorful sweaters and heavy 
boots in which they had come blazing down the moun- 
tain just an hour before. Normally, skiers when not ski- 
ing are noisy, and perhaps there has never been a noisi- 
er group at play than this one. But last Friday, at noon, 
there was only tenseness and a silence as they watched 
the little man standing in front of the huge fireplace. 

“I am going to read to you,” began Dr. Amos R. 
Little, manager of the U.S. Olympic Alpine Skiing 
squad, ‘‘the names of those who have made the team.” 
Then he read the list of 14 names— eight of them boys 
and the other six girls. These 14 would comprise the 
U.S. team in the six Alpine events (slalom, giant slalom 
and downhill for men, the same for women; four U.S. 
entries eligible for each event). When he finished and 
looked up at the faces— some of them now beaming— 
he said something else. 

‘‘I want each of you to know,” said Bud Little, ‘‘how 
difficult it has been for Bill Beck and Dave Lawrence 
and myself to make these selections ... to leave some 
of you off the team. But I also want you to realize that 
our primary consideration was to select those who might 
win a medal next month at Squaw Valley. Although 
you are members of a team representing your country, 
under the Olympic concept you will be competing as 
individuals. We wanted those individuals who had the 
best chance to win. We think we have a number of 
them here.” 

Even a year ago this speech would have sounded 
absurd, for with the exception of Gretchen Fraser, who 
never before or afterwards raced as well as she did that 
day in 1948 when she won the Olympic special slalom 

coHiTwacd 

Photographs by John G. Zimmerma?i 

FLASHING THROUGH GATES on tricky Asppn Mountain 
course, veterans Max Marolt (le/l), Tom Corcoran (right) 
turned in encouraging performances during qualifying trials. 




lEE INJURY KEPT BETSY SNITE, BEST U.S. SLALOM RACER. OUT OF TRIALS, GAVE COACH DAVE LAVYRENCE (LEFT) SOME BAD MOMENTS 


OLYMPIC TRIALS eonlinued 

at St. Moritz, and the incomparable 
Andrea Mead Lawrence, who won 
two gold medals in 1952 at Oslo, nev- 
er has a United States Alpine skier 
carried home an Olympic medal of 
any shape, size or color. (Alpine ski- 
ing is downhill racing; Nordic skiing 
is cross-country racing and jumping.) 
But last weekend Bud Little’s speech 
didn’t sound absurd at all — a most 
remarkable tribute to the develop- 
ment of world-class skiers in this 
country since the 1956 Olympic Win- 
ter Games at Cortina, and more par- 
ticularly to the amazing progress of 
the members of the U.S. training 
squad in the last two months. It did 
not even sound absurd despite the 
fact that the one truly great male 
skier the U.S. has ever produced is 
out of action with a broken leg. 
Wallace (Bud) Werner, a trim, good- 
looking kid with a soft voice and a 
wonderful smile, was in the Aspen 
chalet with the other youngsters, 
carrying on his right leg an ugly 
plaster cast that would keep him off 


his beloved mountains until long 
after the Winter Olympics at Squaw 
Valley are over and done with. 

Much of the optimism at Aspen 
was because of the girls, especially a 
bouncy, pony-tailed blonde with the 
face of a doll and the instincts of a 
tiger, Penelope Theresa Pitou. In the 
three days of tryouts at Aspen she 
proved once again what skiers have 
been saying for almost two years: 
the day will come when nobody in 
the world is going to beat Penny 
Pitou. 

PENNY, PENNY, PENNY 

On Wednesday in the slalom, which 
is not really her event, Penny whipped 
with breathless skill through the gaily 
flagged poles marking the corkscrew 
course down thesteep Buckhorn slope. 
One of the runs was 49 seconds, the 
other 49.6. Linda Meyers, a curly- 
haired tomboy from California, also 
had a 49 flat in her first run but fell 
on her second, and no one else was 
really close. 

On Thursday, in the giant slalom 
(a single run over a much longer 


course), Penny hurtled her chunky 
135 pounds down the long, gleaming 
run called Ruthies in 1:44.2, a time 
that placed her almost in a class with 
the boys and left Joan Hannah, a cute 
little brown-haired number from New 
Hampshire, and Penny’s closest com- 
petitor, more than three seconds be- 
hind. Then, on Friday, in the down- 
hill race (an all-out dash, at maxi- 
mum speed, down a long, plunging 
course), she really turned it on, ca- 
reening through the gates and bounc- 
ing down the murderous straights 
like a rubber ball. In second place was 
Beverly Anderson, the enigma of the 
team, who sometimes flies and some- 
times seems to be just learning how 
to ski. On Friday, Beverly was flying, 
but she still finished more than five 
seconds behind the all-conquering 
Pitou. 

“Maybe I’m not going as fast down- 
hill as I did in Europe last year,” 
Penny Pitou said, “but then we 
haven’t had much chance to work on 
downhill yet. You know, no snow. 
But I’ve never run slalom as well and 
I’ll get lots of fast skiing on the trip 
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we're making to Europe before the 
Games. I guess I’m skiing better right 
now than I ever have. And there’s still 
more than a month to go.” 

Pitou, of course, is not the entire 
story. Betsy Snite missed the trials 
because of a knee twisted in a fall 
during a practice run just the day be- 
fore the races. She watched the trials 
as best she could from the bottom of 
the hill. 

Betsy skis with beautiful style, is 
even sharper than Penny at slalom 
and is rated among the world’s best 
at downhill, too. Together, the two 
of them won a handful of major races 
in Austria and Switzerland last winter 
against topflight competition, and 
there is no reason to believe that the 
Europeans should suddenly over- 
power them now. It was this apprecia- 
tion of Betsy’s great ability that 
prompted Little and Dave Lawrence, 
coach of the women, to name her to 
the team, with the blessings of Mal- 
colm McLane, chairman of the U.S. 
Olympic Ski committee, even though 
she was unable to race in the trials. 

■‘Thank heavens we had a little 
leeway,” said Little, ‘‘or this might 
have been another Dave Sime case. 
Our selections were made approxi- 
mately 50% from the results of the 
trials, 25 % from the way squad mem- 
bers performed during the training 
period and 25% from our own as- 
sessment of their abilities, taking past 
performances and potential into ac- 
count. Dave Lawrence wanted Betsy 
on the team. He knows she is capable 
of winning a medal. So Malcolm said, 
‘O.K., put her on the team,’ and that 
was that. She should be on skis again 
in 10 days and working hard in two 
weeks. The Olympics don’t begin 
until February 18. We think she’ll 
be ready.” 

If she is not, the U.S. women still 
have unusual depth, with Pitou and 
Meyers, who skis all events well, and 
Anderson, who is capable of coming 
through with a big race, particularly 
in the downhill, and Renie Cox, a 
friendly blonde girl from upstate New 
York, who is especially good at sla- 
lom. Cox had two fine, steady runs on 
Wednesday to finish second in com- 
bined time to Pitou and is considered 
absolutely deadly on an icy course. 
But the real surprise may be -Joan 
Hannah, daughter of one of the coun- 
try’s leading experts on ski-trail lay- 
3ut and a remarkable little competi- 
:.or who seems to improve with every 
*ace. Her giant slalom on Thursday, 


although threesecondsbehindPitou’s, 
was still two seconds better than that 
turned in by Linda Meyers. And al- 
though .loan fell during the downhill 
she bounced up to finish sixth in re- 
spectable time. Without the fall she 
might have pushed Pitou all the 
way, for this is her best event. 

As for the men, it seemed only a 
few weeks ago that they could cer- 
tainly win at least one gold medal, for 
Bud Werner in top form is quite pos- 
sibly the best skier in the world today. 
With Werner sidelined there is no 
such confidence. Yet, as sometimes 
happens after a team takes a heavy 
blow, there has been a remarkable 
surge of spirit. 


‘‘It’s hard to explain,” said Tom 
Corcoran, who has a master’s degree 
from Harvard business school and 
at 28 is the oldest member of the 
squad. ‘‘But when Buddy was hurt 
we just realized we would all have 
to work a little harder. It’s funny how 
quickly you could see the results.” 

‘‘The improvement in every boy on 
this team is amazing,” said Coach 
Beck, the handsome ex-Dartmouth 
racer who finished a surprise fifth in 
the 1952 Olympic downhill at Oslo. 
‘‘I believe every one of them is at 
least three seconds faster than at this 
time last year. Working together like 
we have, training hard, competing to- 


gether, has made the difference. I’m 
still not satisfied, but I'm beginning 
to feel a little better.” 

The two standouts in the trials at 
Aspen were Chuck Ferries, a 20-year- 
old Denver University skier who has 
been coming on like gang-busters in 
the last year, and Max Marolt, who 
is only 23 hut who has been skiing in 
topflight competition for a number of 
seasons and probably has more inter- 
national experience than any mem- 
ber of the men’s team except Tom 
Corcoran. 

The slalom is Ferries’ love, for he 
is a stylist, quick and smooth. The 
challenge of the devilish little poles 
marking the course seems to gener- 
ate a special determination in his 
slender frame. His slalom runs were 
the two best of the day, 1:01.5 for 
the first, a 10th of a second slower 
for the second. Frank Brown, a 
friendly young man of 22 from Mc- 
Call, Idaho, who is married, a father 
and an honor student in architec- 
ture at the University of Colorado, 
finished second to Ferries with times 
of 1:02.2 and 1:02.1. 

Marolt, however, was the real tiger 
of the trials. He is not a good slalom 
racer, for he skis very hard, hitting 
the sharp turns with a smack that 
costs him time at each gate. He is sen- 
sational to watch but does not get 
to the bottom very fast. The way he 
eonlinued on page 51 



PLAYFUL PULL ON PONY TAIL rewurds Penny Pitou after she outraced Renie Cox 
{left), Eleanor Bennett, Linda Meyers and Mary Lind in sensational downhill run. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 


FINE FORM 
IN HARTFORD 


S IXTEEN of the world’s best squash players 
met at the Hartford (Conn.) Golf Club last 
weekend to settle the Open championship of 
the United States. Of the 16, four were members 
of Pakistan’s formidable Khan family, which has 
dominated the game for half a dozen years. To 
no one’s surprise the Khans again prevailed. 
Azam Khan, 34 {left background, with Philadel- 
phian Ben Heckscher), put out the top-seeded 
American, Diehl Mateer, in the semifinals, while 
his cousin Roshan, 32, was disposing of Boston’s 
Henri Salaun. Then swarthy Roshan outcteadied 
Azam in a two-hour final for the championship. 
Hashim, dean of the clan at 45, had lost to 
brother Azam in the quarter-finals. Handsome 
young Mohibullah, taking his first crack at the 
American-style game (smaller court, less run- 
ning), lost both his temper and opening-round 
match to cagey veteran Salaun. Otherwise, the 
Americans were out-Khaned all the way. 

The elder Khans learned squash from British 
officers in Karachi, today make short work of 
Britain's best. Warming up for the Khan dynas- 
ty are; Hashim’s son, a junior champion in Eng- 
land; Azam’s son, 9, who “shows real promise.” 

Plioloijmphs hy Marvin E. Newman 



SQUASH CHAMPION ROSHAN KHAN BACKHANDS IN THE U.S. OPEN 



THREE VETERAN K H ANS — Ro.shan, Azam and Hashim— Already a professional, he won la.st Scottish Open. Hartford 

were joined in U.S. Open by 21-year-old Mohibullah {right). title went to Roshan, who coaches the Pakistan Kavy team. 
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FINE FORM 
FOR ROME 



Lithe ladies in motion — and inthenews — were these 
three: Sharon Richardson {.left), 16-year-old blonde 
from Jackson, Mich., and Muriel Davis (below), 19- 
year-old blonde from Indianapolis, both of whom 
spun and flipped to high scores in pre-Olympic gym- 
nastic trials at Sarasota, Fla.; and Mary Signal 
(right), 19-year-old blonde clerk in a London brew- 
ery, chosen Britain’s Woman Athlete of 1959. In 
addition to being blonde and beautifully coordi- 
nated, all three have a common objective: to qual- 
ify in their specialties for the 1960 Rome Olympics. 
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MARY SIGNAL puts the shot. She is also a runner and hurdler, holds women’s British 
pentathlon record. An American-music fan, she collects Nat (King) Cole records. 


<4 MURIEL DAVIS displays form that won Sara.sota tryouts and that make.s her a good 
bet to lead the U.S. women’.s team at Rome. Her spare-time reading: Bertrand Ru.s.se]l. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Frulay Night Fadeout 

T he sponsor was happy because 
the fights were selling razor blades. 
{If there was anything wrong with 
boxing, correction was the responsi- 
bility of the states.) The advertising 
agency was happy because the spon- 
sor was. (If there was anything wrong 
with boxing, it hadn’t rubbed off on 
the product.) But the network was 
unhappy. Like Janus, it could look 


two ways at once— behind at the 
wreckage left by the quiz scandals, 
ahead to what Senator Kefauver 
might reveal in his investigation of 
boxing’s dirty business. 

Last week Gillette regretfully an- 
nounced NBC’s decision not to carry 
the Friday night fights, television’s 
oldest continuing show, after Septem- 
ber. Said Vincent Ziegler, president 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany: “The reasons are not entirely 


clear to us, but we recognize they 
have problems at this time peculiar 
to the broadcasting industry.’’ 

Slap at the Sooners 

O N THE WHOLE, the chairman of the 
committee on infractions of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion seemed pleased about the state 
of amateurism in U.S. college foot- 
ball. “We don't think we have a 
rotten situation here,” he told the 
NCAA’s 54th annual convention in 
Manhattan last week. “For the most 
part all the colleges are living up to 
the rules.” 

To the University of Oklahoma’s 
coach and athletic director, Bud Wil- 
kinson, sweating under a Hawaiian 
sun in preparation for last Sunday’s 
Hula Bowl game, these words must 
have come as cold comfort, for Bud’s 
well-behaved Sooners, perennial 
champions of the Big Eight confer- 
ence, had just been slapped with one 
of the heaviest penalties in the N CAA 
records, and seemingly for no crime 
whatever. 

There had, it was true, been male- 
factions in the past, way back in the 
early 1950s when Oklahoma was put 
on probation for two years as a result 
of “recruiting irregularities.” But 
even the NCAA admitted that the 
Sooners seemed to have conducted 
their affairs with scrupulous regularity 
ever since. What then was the point 
and purpose of the severe NCAA rul- 
ing that put the University of Okla- 
homa on probation for an indefinite 
period and deprived it of participa- 
tion in bowl games and in national- 
ly televised games of all kinds until 
that probation was lifted? Simply 
stated, the answer is that Oklahoma’s 
football team was being made hostage 
for the good behavior of its friends 
and boosters. 

During the recruiting irregularities 
continued 



“With boosters like these, who needs enemies?” 
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and tlie cooler tile smoke 
... the ketter the taste! 


THE BEST TASTE YET IN A FILTER CIGARETTE 




r 


■^Tropical Tonic ... for souili- 
crn seas Ilu^^, norlhern waters 
later on, knit wool trunks that 
are equally comfortable in or 
out of the deep. For wool dries 
quickly, never feds cold or 
clammv. \\ iih the trunks, a top 
shipmate, the knit wool shirt 
that strong sun won't fade. It’s 
almost weightless Imt wonder- 
fully comfortable in a breeze. 


Palm Tree Punch . . . onefor^ 

the road: Jighlwciglit worsted 
sport coat and slacks. Wool 
travels in high style — makes 
big news tins year with hriglit 
colors, light airy wea\es that 
capture every breeze. And — 
with wool, tlie morning after 
is a pleasure, for resilient 
wool sheds wrinkles just by 
hangitig overnight. 




RESORT COOLERS; 


The Light Bright Wools 


Formal Fizz . . . soinelliing new^ 
under the tropical moon, the 
printed red wool dinner jacket. 
Wool takes to faiiUlessly clear 
colors as naturally as it does 
to faultless tailoring. And 
wliether it’s the red of the 
jacket or the black of the trnu- 
ser.s, with ^vool tlie color is 
locked in to slay. 


Wool “coolers” shown are 
available in a wide range of 
prices at stores across the 
coiinirv. For information — 
write The Wool Bureau. Jnc., 
Dept. S-7, 360 Lexington 

Ave., New York 17, New York. 
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WE BELIEVE WE HAVE JUST ABOUT EVERY GRUNT, SQUEAK. 

SQUEAL, GROAN. WHINE, BUZZ, RAP, RATTLE, BEAT. TWANG. 

CLINK, HISS, HOWL, RUMBLE, ROAR, RUFF, SHUDDER, WHISTLE 

AND GROWL WORKED OUT OF THE SOLID PLYMOUTH FOR 1960. 


^ 

1 


Body and frame are welded 
as one unit with new Dura- 
Quiet Unibody construction, 


Each of these noises means something quite different to the 
engineer . Each ivas hounded out of the new Plymouth Dura- 
Quiet Unibody. This solid low-price Plymouth is truly quiet. 

When the first 1960 Plymouths were built and taken on the road for tests, 
Chrysler Corporation engineers felt they had created just about the quietest 
car bodies ever produced in the low-price field. 

They used sound-measuring instruments and discovered that the sound 
level inside the new Plymouth is exceptionally low — much lower than in most 
other cars. Many car noises people used to take for granted simply aren’t 
there. Engine and road sounds are subdued and dampened. Even the sound 
of the wind is hushed. 

What is more, the new Solid Plymouth will stay quiet. New Dura-Quiet 
Unibody construction is strong, tight, simple and virtually trouble-free. For 
Unibody is a solid unit of steel welded to heavy steel. There is very little to 
work loose and rattle; there are fewer parts to cause trouble and require 
attention. Doors and windows fit more snugly. 

The 1960 Solid Plymouth is built a new way. You will enjoy learning 
how different it is in a trial drive. May we suggest today? 

A Chrysltrr-en^ineored product, built a new solid way to if/Vo you solid satisfaction. 

SOLID PLYMOUTH 1960 


Tune in ■'The Steve Alien Plymouth Show." a solid hour Monday nights on NBC-TV. 
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of the early ’50s one of these boosters, 
an Oklahoma City accountant named 
Arthur Wood, had administered a 
fund raised by local fans to help pay 
the traveling expenses of prospective 
Sooners visiting the campus at Nor- 
man. This fund, reputedly amount- 
ing to about $6,000, was discontinued, 
along with the other irregular prac- 
tices, at the time of the university’s 
probation. Its existence, however, 
was brought to the attention of the 
NCAA only a year ago when Coach 
Wilkinson and Oklahoma’s president, 
George Cross, first learned of it them- 
selves. Even though the issue seemed 
largely a dead one, the NCAA was 
anxious to learn more details about 
• the booster fund, and President Cross 
urged Sooner Alumnus Wood to co- 
operate with them. Wood refused. 

Since then, according to inside re- 
ports, the investigating committee 
has been tipped to the fact that 
Wood’s fund was far larger than orig- 
inally supposed, and its interest in 
the matter has grown accordingly. 
What the NCAA wants now is a 
close look at Wood’s books, and since 
Wood still refuses to open them (he 
claims it would violate his ethics as 
a certified public accountant), the 
NCAA plans to hold the pistol of 
probation against the university’s 
temple until it can persuade its friend 
to change his mind. 

Meanwhile, having tried again and 
again without success to get Wood 
to play ball, the Sooners could do lit- 
tle but sit in their classrooms wring- 
ing their hands and reworking the old 
classic maxim to read: “Beware the 
boosters bearing gifts.” 

The Crybabies Oiiii-oled 

rpHERE was a lot of moaning by 
•^U.S. track coaches when foreign 
student-athletes, most of them older 
than their U.S. counterparts, swept 
the first five places in the National 
Collegiate cross-country champion- 
ships last month (SI, Dec. 7). There 
was even a proposal, up for vote last 
week at the annual NCAA meeting, 
that foreign athletes over 23 be 
banned from all collegiate competi- 
tion in the U.S. But the NCAA was 


not in a moaning mood. In a stern 
decision that seemed to say “Grow 
up” to the crybabies of U.S. ama- 
teurism, the NCAA voted the amend- 
ment down 166-33. 

Doc Kearns and Jimmy Hoffa 

TACK (Doc) Kearns, who was Jack 
^ Dempsey’s manager and now is 
Archie Moore’s, has, as they say, a 
lot of smarts. Which means that in 
that tough old race, the pursuit of the 
dollar, he has not only outstripped 
most of his associates in a notoriously 
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uncertain profession but outlasted 
them as well. Doc Kearns is 78 years 
old and he hasn’t stopped running. 

Kearns’ latest proposition is The 
International Federation of Profes- 
sional Sports, a trade union for which 
he has sought the support, the moral 
support, so to speak, of Teamster 
President Jimmy Hoffa. 

“I know Hoffa a long time,” Kearns 
explained the other day. “I know his 
old man when I’m promoting in De- 
troit, and I know the kid, too, and 
I’m glad to have him on my side. 
It ain't so much that I’m trying to 
move Hoffa into this thing. But them 
Teamsters have got the world by the 
tail, and I figure they can go to the 
bat for us in a big way. All I want 
from Hoffa is for him to give me the 

They Said It 


nod so when I go into some joint like 
Seattle I’ll be all set for organizing 
people.” 

As a prose stylist, Kearns has quite 
a change of pace. He originally ap- 
proached Hoffa through an elegant 
letter. “Perhaps I am late coming to 
the conclusion that sports need a 
trade union,” he wrote in a very 
round hand indeed. “If so, it is only 
because the boxing business demands 
that you study the style of another 
fighter before you lace up your own 
gloves. I am satisfied that profession- 
al athletes can enjoy the security and 
dignity which they deserve only by 
associating themselves into a trade 
union. . . . The professional athlete 
gets no more consideration today 
than the Roman gladiator of the 
Dark Ages. After the public have 
seen the bloodletting, they leave the 
arena and the gladiator to the inse- 
curity of darkness.” 

Hoffa replied in the vernacular. 
“We’ll go with him right down the 
line,” said Jimmy and left the next 
steps up to Doc. 

“The way I get the idea original- 
ly,” said Kearns, relaxing, “is when 
we have a managers’ guild in Cleve- 
land, and somebody makes a case 
against us for restraint of something 
or the other, and this judge is an old 
fight fan and a union lawyer, so final- 
ly he gives us a clean bill, and he tells 
me, ‘Kearns, you got a great idea 
here, but you need to have working 
stiffs in it instead of just managers. I 
mean, Kearns, you got to have fight- 
ers, race track grooms, golf green- 
keepers, and et cetera.’ 

“This judge, he makes me out a 
conlUiued 


FRANK HOWARD, Clemson foothall conch, felling why Clenmon beat keat'ier TCU 
in the Bluebonnet Bowl: “Those other boys were so big they tilied the field, 
and we had the advantage of playing doicnhill all the tvay." 

L6FTY GOMEZ, uddrcssing a dinner: “Remember this. A pitcher's success 
depends on clean living and a fast, friendly outfield.” 

THE 10 TH DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, explaining why he no longer has a 
cricket team made up of his servants at Blenheim Palace: “They’re all Italians 
nowadays and don’t know the game.” 
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very flowery setup, and that gives 
me the idea. Think about all those 
caddies and greenkeepers staggering 
around the course! Jockey’s appren- 
tices starving to death! So I go to 
work on it, and I been working on it 
pretty near four years. I give this 
thing a canvass like nobody’s busi- 
ness and here’s the figures.” 

Kearns’ figures show that the IFPS 
membership potential is 1,016,464 in 
52 sports, including 600,000 in golf, 

175.000 in bowling, 10,000 in skin- 
diving (counting photographers) and 

5.000 in dog racing. 

‘‘The other day over on Miami 
Beach,” Kearns went on, “I see a kid 
with a bum hand and he says he 
banged up the mitt in the gym and 
they ain’t nobody to help him pay 
the bills on it, so he don’t know what 
he'll do, and I say to myself, though 
I don’t say nothing to him, ‘This is 
the sort of guy we need to sign up.’ 

‘‘Then I see old sports celebrities 
all over the place driving mail trucks 
and things that way. I see guys who 
used to be heroes, and now they’re 
working on the docks. You think 
them soccer players — 50,000 of them 
—don’t need a union? 

‘‘You know, I was around with 
some football coaches in New York 
not long ago and I says, ‘You’re the 
guys who really need a union like 
this. Why, school kids can throw you 
right off your jobs!’ 

‘‘If I could near about make an 
evangelist out of A1 Capone, I guess 
I can move on this thing. It was in 
1932, I guess. Capone was in the 
Cook County jail. I had Jackie Fields 
fighting Lou Brouillard for the wel- 
ter championship in Chicago, and A1 
sent word for me to bring him some 
tickets for his friends. So I took 50 
tickets to the jailhouse. A1 asked me 
into his big cell. Then he ordered up 
a couple meals from his personal chef 
and a couple bottles. 

‘‘Finally I asked Capone what he’d 
do if he took a fall on the tax rap and 
had to go to jail. He said he didn’t 
know what he’d do when he got out, 
but he guessed he’d have plenty of 
time to think it over. Then I made 
my pitch. ‘I got it, All’ I said, ‘You 
know this Billy Sunday who moves 


around with the sermons? If he can 
be an evangelist, why can’t you? You 
could go on tour, telling the error of 
your ways, and I’ll promote you. We 
can do a lot of good. Besides, we’ll 
make a million dollars.’ 

‘‘Well, sure enough, I talked Ca- 
pone into the idea. He started prac- 
ticing his speech in that cell. I sat 
there thinking: ‘What a sweet hood! 
What an evangelist this bum will 
make! Would we clean up!’ ” 

Kearns sighed. “Then,” he said, 
‘‘Al had to go away. To Alcatraz or 
San Quentin or some place that way. 
When he got sprung, he’d forgotten 
all about our evangelistic tour. I was 
really sorry about that. But 1 am 
just telling you that to show you 
that maybe I can swing this union 
thing, at that.” 

Innocence at Tropical Park 

T he dream of all horse players, 
the fancy that enthralls them in 
the dark of night, is that someday, 
somehow they’ll have a chance to bet 
on a sure thing — like a race that has 
already been run. 

At Tropical Park, Fla. the other 
day the dream came true when a bay 
colt named Deemster was judged the 
winner of the sixth race in a photo 
finish over a brown colt named Teach- 
er. Nearly an hour after, track offi- 
cials took a long second look at the 



Race Track Economics 

No drama of the turf 
I ever heard was odder; 

He mortgaged his old mudder 
And spent it all on fodder. 

—A. R. Fontenot 


photo and decided that the race had 
been a dead heat. 

So what about people who had 
thrown away win tickets on Teacher, 
which were now worth $5.30 for $2? 
The track announced that it would 
entertain claims. 

Such innocence! Claims from 
Teacher backers flooded in by person, 
post and phone. Within a week dis- 
mayed Tropica! Park officials toted 
up claims for $70,000 worth of mu- 
tual purchases, though all but $5,747 
worth had been cashed the day of the 
race. Item that made Tropical offi- 
cials shake their heads most sadly: 
a claim for seven $20 tickets. Race 
tracks don’t sell $20 tickets. 

By week’s end Tropical President 
Saul Silberman was pointing out that 
the law hadn’t required the track to 
make its generous postrace offer, and 
he was wondering why he had ever 
done it. 

‘‘We’ll consult with the Florida 
Racing Commission,” he said. ‘‘Some 
of these people filing claims obvious- 
ly have made a mistake.” 

Cross Words in Graustark 

rpuE two-man bobsled team from 
-^the tiny Alpine principality of 
Liechtenstein (pop. 14,000) was not 
an outstanding performer at the win- 
ter Olympics in Cortina four years ago, 
but the fact that it was able to per- 
form at all was something of a tri- 
umph since neither man had even 
been on a sled before the trials began. 

Back home in Liechtenstein credit 
for this moral victory was given freely 
to the man who had bullied the team 
onto their sled in the first place: 
Baron Eduard von Falz-Fein, him- 
self a frustrated bobber forced to es- 
chew the sport in deference to a 
squeamish wife. 

Less than a week after Cortina, the 
baroness’ squeamishness about bobs 
came to be shared by other matrons 
of Liechtenstein when one of the bar- 
on’s prot§g§s, by then an addict, lost 
his life sledding. The baron, deter- 
mined to field some sort of winter 
sports team at Squaw Valley in 1960, 
set about training a squad of skiers. 

It was a difficult job since little 
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Liechtenstein, nestled between Switz- 
erland and the Austrian V'orarlberg, 
has no ski lifts at all and only the 
poorest excuse for a slope. But by ar- 
ranging for his tyros to travel over 
the borders on weekends, the baron 
in time managed to get a team to- 
gether: two cousins named Kindle 
and another Kindle who is no kin. 
The whole enterprise would undoubt- 
edly have proceeded smoothly if the 
baron, who runs three souvenir shops 
in the capital city of Vaduz, had only 
restricted his international activity 
to sport. 

Instead, last year, the baron de- 
cided to compete in the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev league. He organized 
what he called the Little Summit Con- 
ference on a hilltop in Liechtenstein. 
This was a well-publicized parley of 
representatives of four sovereign Eu- 
ropean nations — Liechtenstein, An- 
dorra, San Marino and Monaco— 
whose combined population is rough- 
ly equal to that of the town of East 
Chicago, Ind., and it succeeded in 
ironing out whatever differences lay 
between them in a single day’s ses- 
sion. With tongue fairly firmly in 
cheek, the baron extolled the confer- 
ence as a fine “example for the Big 
Four nations who spend all their time 
arguing,” and the newspaper readers 
of the world laughed dutifully in re- 
sponse. But stern Herr Alexander 
Frick, who runs Liechtenstein as 
Chief of Go%^ernment under the con- 
stitutional monarch Prince Franz Jo- 
sef II, was not amused. As punish- 
ment he forbade Falz-Fein to take his 
Olympic team to the U.S. 

“In every country,” mourned the 
baron, insisting to the last that both 
he and the team would show up at 
Squaw (as well they may, since Olym- 
pic Chancellor Otto Mayer is now urg- 
ing Prince Franz Josef to intervene), 
“politics puts its foot in the Olympics. 
It’s the last thing I thought would 
happen here.” 

King of the Mountain 

J OSE Garate.4, a Basque shepherd 
who came to the U.S. from Spain 
just last month and settled in Em- 
mett, Idaho, has, to our surprise, set 


a new North American record by lift- 
ing a 251-pound stone 49 times from 
floor to shoulder in 10 minutes. Our 
surprise is not that Jos§ did it, though 
we are certainly impressed by his feat, 
but that there is such a sport as stone 
lifting in the first place. Well, there 
is, and it’s called ari-altiza, which is 
Basque for rock lifting. 

Ari-alliza originated centuries ago 
among the mountain men of the Pyre- 
nees and is today to the Basques what 
bullfighting is to the Castilians. Ari- 
altiza consists of three tests: the first, 
lifting a 251-pound cylindrical stone 
and a 282-pound square one; the sec- 
ond, throwing a 104-pound stone; the 
third, walking with two 104-pound 
stones, one in each hand. 

When Jose Garatea, who is Basque 
and European champion in his weight 
claM, moved to Idaho, fellow Basques 
among his neighbors persuaded him 
to lift in the U.S. championships, 


which took place this year Cand for 
only the second time in history) 
at Boise. Jose Garatea did not have 
a training stone but admirers chipped 
one out for him in no time. After the 
challenger, who weighs 167 pounds, 
lifted 49 times, Defending Champion 
Jose Marruri, weighing 212, went to 
work, but he got the stone up only 
42 times before the clock ran out. 

Under the traditions of the sport 
Jos6 Garatea is now subject at any 
time to a challenge. “He is a smart, 
fast lifter,” Marruri admitted, “but 
I may challenge him soon.” 

Out There, Too 

S OUTH Vietnam has banned all box- 
ing contests until further notice. 
“Promoters treated boxing as a mon- 
ey-making proposition,” explained 
sports director Cao Xuan Vy, “not 
as a sport.” end 
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NOW IKE’S GOLF IS LEGAL 


F < n.KWAYSaro a] ways getting ahead 
of legal codes, especially codes 
\ViaV restrict sueii ubiquiious human 
interests as sport or diversion. When 
this happens, the oflonding laws gen- 
erally get ignored and people go their 
fun-loving, illegal ways. 

Still it came as a jolt the other day 
to learn that the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, reacting at last to generations of 
burgeoning sport activity, has just 
legaliKed the Sunday picnic. 

Also made legal in the Pennsylva- 
nia legislature’s epoch-making but 
unheralded statute change: Sunday 
golf, tennis, boating, swimming, bowl- 
ing, basketball, shooting at inanimate 
targets and similar “healthful or rec- 
reational activities.'' 

Is it possible that Pennsylvania’s 
Sunday picnickers, golfers and shoot- 
ers at inanimate target.^ have been 
crimitials? Indeed it is possible, crimi- 
nalssince 1794 when thesiate’s 
first governor, Thomas Mif- 
flin. moved to "restrain dissi- 
pation’’ by signing a bill out- 
lawing any Sunday “sport or 
diversion whatsoever.’’ The 
law set fines of .?4 or six-day 
jail sentences for violators. 

True, the Pennsylvania law 
was not particularly .strict by 
the Puritan standards of the 
times. Mo.st of the United 
State.s. imbued with some of 
the zeal which brought on Sa- 
lem’s witch trials, was still 
bending every effort to limit 
relaxation . M assachusetts had 
fined its citizens fur not attend- 
ing church and jailed them for 
taking Sunday walk.s. Con- 
neclicui also cajitured Sunday 
strollers, gave them an hour 
in thestocks — a penalty Rhode 
Island raised to three hours. 

The world was for work and 
worry laclors were given 15 
lashes, if caught). It wasn’t 
a century for golfers or pic- 
nicker-s. 

Nor did 19ih century U.S. 
Victorians see much reason to 
change the old antisporling 


laws. Etiquette books were advising 
Philadelphia ladies that just two 
inches of ankle could show as they 
crossed a street, and texts oti how to 
bow found more favor than those on 
how to swing a mashie. 

It w'as, then, quite a testimonial 
to the wisdom of Pennsylvania’s law- 
enforcement olficials that in all the 
166 years that followed the Act of 
1794 not a single sporting soul seems 
to have been arre.sted. Nor, it might 
be added, was much attention paid 
to another clause of the same law 
that set a fine of 67^ for cursing on 
Sunday. Yet the Sunday sports ban 
stayed on the books in about its orig- 
inal form, except for an exemption for 
baseball and football passed in 1933. 

Retrospectively, certain Pennsylv'a- 
nia doings now appear in a new light. 
In golf, to pick an example, the ven- 
erable Morion Golf Club can now be 


viewed as a harborer of lawbreakers 
for half a century. Ren Hogan, most 
spectacuiat scofhaw of them ail, it 
seems, won the dramatic 1950 Nation- 
al Open at Merion in a three-way 
playoff one grand exciting Sunday, 
and escaped scot-free. The gallery too 
went unarrested. Or consider that 
Gettysburg Sunday golfer, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. The new law doesn't ex- 
cuse his Sabbath-breaking past, but it 
does put him in the clear from now on. 

Governor David L. Lawrence, a one- 
time picnicker himself, signed the new 
bill but wa.«; mighty cautious about it 
last week. "I only signed it, I didn’t 
advocate it,” ho said with political 
circumspection. Statchou.se wags, sec- 
ond-guessing the Governor, were sug- 
gesting that he should have left the 
1794 law on the books, enforced it in 
a border-to-border .sweep some Sun- 
day and thus raised millions toward 
his state l)udget. fAntisporls- 
man Mifflin died a pauper, 
which may or may not be 
significant.) 

But the Pennsylvania ac- 
tion doesn’t end the last trap 
for the unwary .sportsman. 

Ill Massac‘husetl.s, for ex- 
ample, though it is legal to 
play golf on Sunday, it is still 
illegal to play miniature golf. 
You can hook a Ma.ssachu.setts 
fish on Sunday, but you can’t 
spear one. And one sweeping 
Bay State statute .says the con- 
testants in a Sunday sporting 
contest ntusl receive no pay 
between 2 and 6 p.m. that day. 

A police chief in the Bo.ston 
area was appalled at hearing 
this the other day. He'd made 
many a dollar playing a semi- 
pro second base on Sundays. 
“We were always paid by 6 
p.m.,” he sadly recalled. “And 
all those years I prided myself 
on being a law-abiding guy.” 

Don’t feel bad, chief. Like 
all those Pennsylvania pic- 
nickers you were just way 
ahead of your time, legally 
speaking. 6 no 


THOSE SUNDAY GAMES al Gettysburg violated an 
ancient Pennsylvania blue law, repealed the other day. 
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How ^ve discovered the perfect ruin for our Aunt Agatha 

by Jerry and Anne Chase fic/w learned Aunty's secret in Puerto Rico) 


AN AUNT AGATHA is the suiuiiest of all the rum 
drinks we discovered in Puerto Rico. 

The secret is that surprisingly (/iffere/it Puerto 
Kican rum. So dry and light some call it "liquid 
sunlight.” The other ingredient is good old 
orange juice. 

‘‘But why do you call it .•\iiiit Agalha?” we 
asked the bartender who introduced it to us. 
“Because it’s a no-fuss, no-nonsense drink,” he 
rejilied. “Stands on its own two feet. Like my 
own Aunt Agatha.'’ He pulled out a snapshot of 
his aunt and we saw his point. 


No fuss. No nonsense. That’s just what makes 
Aunt Agatha perfect for a picnic. Just mix a 
jigger of that wonderful Puerto Kican ruin with 
a jigger and a half of orange juice. Pour over 
ice cubes and you're in business. 

Be sure the bottle vou pour from says “Puerto 
Rican Rum.” Without its sunsliine dr\ness, 
your dear Aunt Agatha is apt to go to pieces. 
You can L blame her. 

Nole from Aunt A,^alluI : Write for free booklet of 
Puerto Rican rum recipes to Rums of Puerto Rico, 
Dept. 1-5, 666 Fifth Avenue, New ibrk 19, .\. V. 





Captain Harry 
and his 

Cain Hoy Stable 


What started as a one>horse organization and an outlet 

from business pressures 26 years ago has grown into a profitable 

racing empire for a leading American philanthropist 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


C AIN HOY STABLE, the Thor- 
oughbred racing organization 
that began in 19;34 as a one-horse 
outfit, ended 1959 as the leading 
money-earning stable in the country 
for the first time in its life. Last year 
its familiar blue-and-white blocked 
colors finished in first place 37 times, 
took 30 seconds and 19 thirds, earn- 
ing in all $742,081. If this showing 
has the appearance of an upset, the 
reason is not hard to find. While 
horses belonging to more headline- 
prone stables were making most of 
the news, Cain Hoy was running up 
its own record total with only one 
horse— Bald Eagle— among the coun- 
try’s top 10 money-winners. 

This is a success mostly explained 
by a precision which characterizes 
everything about the stable and its 
owner in particular. That man is 69- 
year-old Harry Frank Guggenheim, 
who is looking out on the opposite 
page across the fabulous new $33- 
million Aqueduct track that he helped 

^hofngraph by Arnold Neivmiin 


GUGGENHEIM in the paddock of New 
York’s Aqueduct, which he helped build. 


to build. He has never really believed 
in doing things halfway. 

Never, that is, until he thought 
about getting into racing 26 years 
ago. “I started by buying just one 
yearling,” Guggenheim recalled re- 
cently. ‘T thought the ideal stable 
would have no more than eight or 10 
horses in training and a few brood 
mares on a farm. You see. I’ve always 
believed that racing should be a man’s 
outlet, even though it sometimes 
grows into big business. This isn’t to 
say that racing shouldn’t be taken 
seriously. It should be, but in my own 
case I wouldn’t want it to be my sole 
or even chief concern. I like my racing 
and everything to do with it only so 
long as I can devote my primary en- 
ergies to the conduct of other affairs.” 

Guggenheim’s blue eyes studied the 
lower Manhattan skyline from the 
walnut-paneled New York offices of 
Guggenheim Brothers at 120 Broad- 
way, headquarters during the last half 
century of the family’s worldwide 
mining and metallurgical enterprises. 
He smiled faintly and said, ‘‘My wife 
told me the other day, ‘For some- 
thing that started out as just an avo- 
cation, your racing seems to have 
grown into something aw’fully big, 


hasn’t it?’ I had to agree with her. I 
never dreamed that Cain Hoy would 
be as big as it is or that I w'ould actu- 
ally head the owners’ list. I don't 
know quite what to think about it.” 

Winning is hardly the exception to 
an old established Guggenheim cus- 
tom. Long before the astonishing 
victory of his colt. Dark Star, over 
Native Dancer in the 1953 Kentucky 
Derby, Guggenheim was both noted 
for and rich from his endeavors in 
other fields. An executive of many 
years’ experience in his family’s en- 
terprises, Guggenheim is best known 
as one of America’s leading philan- 
thropists. Guggenheim Foundations, 
in which he has always played a prom- 
inent role, have furthered countless 
research studies in aviation, jet pro- 
pulsion and flight rocketry. One of 
the foundations was also responsible 
for the controversy currently ramp- 
ant in architectural circles over the 
illuminated turnip, better known as 
New York’s Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Memorial Museum, designed by 
the late Frank Lloyd Wright. 

TO IMPROVE RACING 

Harry Guggenheim, who was a 
naval aviator in both world wars, is 
a former Ambassador to Cuba (1929- 
1933) and is married to the former 
Alicia Patterson, editor and publish- 
er of Long Island’s profitable tabloid 
Neivsciay (of which he is president). 
Writers w'ho misquote him can usually 
expect a personal and pointed note 
from Captain Harry, as he is called 
cnntinued 
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GUGGENHEIM covthllied 

by many who still recognize the naval 
rank with which he was retired in 
1945 after active duty on an aircraft 
carrier. 

Guggenheim runs an estate at Port 
Washington, N.Y. and a 15, 000-acre 
timber and cattle plantation known 
as Cain Hoy north of Charleston, 
S.C. (The name is derived from an 
old Angola Negro Gullah corruption 
of “cane hay,” which is a South Caro- 
lina plant used for making rattan 
chairs.) But, despite his determina- 
tion to concentrate on business, Gug- 
genheim finds himself drawn increas- 
ingly to the management of his own 
racing stable and into the over-all 
management of racing in New York 
state. Along with John W. Hanes 
and Christopher T. Chenery, he was 
one of the three original members 
of The Jockey Club picked to re- 
establish first-class racing facilities 
in New York (SI, Sept. 27, ’54). Now 
that new Aqueduct is launched, how- 
ever, Guggenheim is of no mind to 
slacken off. “We think we are already 
giving New Yorkers the best racing 
in the country,” he said, “but our 
efforts from now on will be to make 
the racing even better — for those at 
the track and for those at home. 
Right now I’m interested in some 
ideas to improve televised racing.” 

DIVISIONAL STRENGTH 

The practical element is strong in 
Guggenheim. When a friend asked 
him the other day how it felt to own 
the most successful racing stable in 
1959, he looked briefly but sharply 
at his questioner, then gave one of 
the rather pedantic answers for which 
he is noted. “When you think of suc- 
cess in a racing stable you’ve got to 
think of a balance sheet in two parts. 
One, of course, is the operating ex- 
pense ledger, and on this one you’ll 
seldom make a profit if you run a big 
stable. On the other side is the capi- 
tal investment ledger, and this is 
what I think of more than anything 
else. For example, w'e now’ own some 
90 horses, the majority of them home- 
bred, and we have shares in stallion 
syndicates [last count: 21 shares in 
13 stallions]. The only w’ay to find 
out how much they are worth — and 
how successful you are— is to hold a 
dispersal sale. But I’m not looking 
for a dispersal sale.” 

If he did sell out, the Guggenheim 
dispersal would certainly rank among 


the major transactions in the horse 
world. Although Cain Hoy Stable’s 
total strength is considerably smaller 
than Rex Ellsworth’s in California, 
for example, it ranks from the stand- 
point of prestige and value with the 
best in the world. 

In this stable there is both strength 
in all age divisions and a healthy as- 
surance that, if breeding to the best 
available stallions has any signifi- 
cance, the future could be rosy. In 
addition to Dark Star and some shares 
in Turn-to (both of whom stand at 
Claiborne P’arm), Guggenheim is in 
on the syndicates of such studs as 
Ambiorix, Daumier, Jet Pilot, My 
Babu, Princequillo, Ribot and Tulyar. 



AT OPENING of Guggenheim Museum, 
Harry sees Mayor Wagner cut the ribbon. 


When Harry Guggenheim is drawn 
out on his philosophies about racing, 
he speaks with the conviction of a 
hardheaded, not overly imaginative 
man who is delighted to find in this 
particular sport an element of life 
lacking in the day-to-day conduct of 
other businesses. “There are,” he 
noted, “so many variables and im- 
ponderables in the racing and breed- 
ing of Thoroughbred horses that any 
owner, breeder, trainer or jockey can 
make a strong argument to prove 
almost any case that he wants to 
make. Maybe that is why I find the 
sport so alluring. 

“For example, a trainer can build 
up almost any kind of argument 
either for riding a certain jockey, or 
for not riding that same jockey. He 
can give you a million reasons for 
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wanting to race at a certain track, 
for pointing for a specific stake race 
or for wintering in a particular spot. 
Now, maybe, a person with complete 
intellectual honesty would be able to 
see the logical course to steer through 
many of these controversial decisions, 
but the fact is most people are swayed 
by emotions and personal desires 
rather than by intellect. Differences 
of opinion— which is the reason peo- 
ple bet on races— also stimulate our 
own enthusiasm as owners and breed- 
ers. After all, if there were set and 
proven ways to breed the best horses 
and to train them systematically to 
win, there would he little difference 
of opinion and therefore little inter- 
est in racing.” 

Captain Harry sat down at a 
broad desk and tapped a pencil light- 
ly on its glistening top. “When I'm 
asked,” he went on, “what we do at 
Cain Hoy to get the best results, I 
can honestly say there is no set for- 
mula. My favorite reply is an old one 
used often before: breed the best 
mares to the best stallions. Then get 
the best trainer and the best jockey. 
Then hope for good luck. Without 
Lady Luck on your side you’re done. 
With luck and good organization you 
can get somewhere.” 

Looking at a nearby calendar, Gug- 
genheim thumbed back to a day last 
fall. “It's a racing day I’ll never for- 
get,” he said, pointing at Saturday, 
October 24. “I had three horses in 
three different $100,000 races. I don't 
think it will happen to me again the 
rest of my life. We had Heavenly 
Body in the Gardenia at Garden State 
and Bald Eagle and One-Eyed King 
in separate divisions of the Man o’ 
War at Aqueduct. Two of them were 
favorites, and the other was a second 
choice, and if ever there was a chance 
this was a day to make racing history. 
Well, about 3 o’clock in the morning 
of October 24 I woke up and heard 
the most awful noise outside. In a 
second I knew it was the kind of a 
downpour that wasn’t about to let 
up— and in the same moment I knew 
that the slow tracks would give us 
little chance in any of the three races. 
Luck wasn’t on our side that day, 
and there was no earthly way to do 
anything about it.” 

THE GREAT BARGAIN 

“In 1953 Eddie Hayward was 
training for me, and Henry Moreno 
was our jock. We won the Derby with 
Dark Star and that fall The Garden 


State with Turn-to. Luck was with 
us, but not for long; Dark Star broke 
down in the I’reakness, and the fol- 
lowing spring Turn-to had to be re- 
tired after winning tlie Flamingo and 
becoming the Derby favorite. There's 
no telling how good either of those 
two colts might have been had both 
of them been able to complete normal 
racing careers.” 

Dark Star, for whom Guggenheim 
paid Warner L. Jones Jr. $6,500, 
proved how good he was at Church- 
ill Downs on the afternoon of May 2, 
1953, when he picked up $90,050 for 
wnning the Kentucky Derby. Al- 
though he had won the Derby Trial 
five days before, the handsome 
brown runner attracted so little at- 
tention at the mutuel windows that 
the enormous crowd, in its feverish 
rush to stamp Alfred Vanderbilt's un- 
beaten gray. Native Dancer, as the 
7-to-lO favorite, established Dark 
Star's price at an inviting 25 to 1. 
Guggenheim still looks back on that 
day with mixed emotions: he was 
thrilled that he won, and yet even 
seven years later he is still bothered 
t hat Dark Star’s victory was, at least in 
the view’ of the general public, tainted. 

A NEW TEAM 

‘‘When Native Dancer was bumped 
by Money Broker going into the first 
turn, some of the press were quick to 
build up a story that pictured Native 
Dancer spun virtually sidew'ays. Ac- 
tually, the patrol films verified only 
that he was slightly brushed. But 
meanwhile Dark Star was on the 
front end, and before it was ov'er two 
or three horses had made good runs 
at him, and each time he withstood 
them. His winning time of 2:02 has 
been beaten by only four other Derby 
winners in 85 years.” 

Cain Hoy’s trainer today is Woody 
Stephens. Manuel Ycaxa is the jock- 
ey. Stephens signed up in 1956, and 
the first day he reported to work 
Guggenheim told him, prophetically, 
“I don’t look for us to make much 
of a mark until 1959, so don’t be 
impatient.” Ycaza had a reception 
of a different nature. 

‘‘From the first time I saw' him I 
knew this boy had exceptional abili- 
ty,” said Captain Harry, “His faults, 
at first, were natural ones. He didn’t 
know the way things are done in New 
York, and his ignorance got him into 
trouble. He’d been a big shot in the 
bush leagues and simply didn’t com- 
prehend what was expected of him. 


His hotheaded temper got him into 
more trouble. I think what Ycaza 
needed from the start— and I like to 
think that perhaps Cain Hoy helped 
provide it for him — was a binding 
confidence in something. 

“I offered him a contract in the 
fall of 1958, but he went off to Cal- 
ifornia and didn't bother about us 
until he came back last spring. One 
day he called up and said he wanted 
to speak to me, and 1 sent word back 
that I wouldn’t talk to him until he 
decided to sign the contract. Finally 
w'e got together one afternoon at 
Jamaica. I handed him a routine 
Jockey Club contract, but one which, 
in view of Ycaza’s talent, certainly 


was not very advantageous to him. 
As he stood to shake hands with me 
after signing, I said to him, ‘Manuel, 
to be a success in anything you do 
you must put your trust in some- 
body and have confidence in him. By 
signing this contract you have shown 
me that you have trust in me. Is that 
correct?’ Manuel smiled and replied, 
‘Yes, sir.’ Still looking at him I 
reached over for the contract, tore it 
up and sat down to w-rite another one 
with more generous terms. Ycaza’s 
agent poked the boy and said, ‘Look! 
You haven’t even started working for 
the man and already you have a 
raise!’ ” 

Cain Hoy Stable's superb showing 
in 1959 is in every sense a triumph 
for Guggenheim, Stephens and Ycaza 
together. ‘‘Woody and I go over pol- 


icy decisions,” Guggenheim said, 
‘‘but I never interfere in the training. 
Traininghorses isn’t my business, and 
I’ll never pretend to make it mine. I 
expect Woody to run the horses when 
they are ready, nothing more. And I 
don’t want the men around the barn 
to feel that they have to hide thing-s 
from the boss. When a horse has 
bowed I know it’s not the trainer’s 
fault ; it’s just one of those things that 
happen.” 

The coming year could be another 
good one for Cain Hoy. Bald Eagle, 
the most improved older horse in the 
country at the end of last year, is at 
Hialeah to tackle Horse of the Year 
Sword Dancer in the handicap divi- 


sion. And he might get some help from 
his older brother, One-Eyed King. 
The stable’s Kentucky Derby pros- 
pects, all of whom have lots of im- 
provement to show yet , are All Hands, 
Clean Sweep Down, Sweet Prince and 
To Fortune. Among the nation’s fil- 
lies Heavenly Body and Make Sail 
should more than hold their own. 

The uncertainties of horse racing 
are such that they invest platitudes 
with a disarming truthfulness. And 
so Guggenheim can add: ‘‘It’s too 
much to hope that we will have as 
good a year as we did last season, but 
we can hope. We can also remember 
that in this field, like in all other hu- 
man endeavors, there is no substitute 
for intelligence, perseverance and fair 
play. Oh, yes, and don’t forget Lady 

Luck.” END 



HISTORIC UPSET in Kentucky Derby occurred in 1953 when Guggenheim’s Dark 
Star, a 25-to-l shot, led all the way to outla.st late rush by favored Native Dancer. 
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HERB ELLIOTT. FOLLOWING IHEANOEWING HIKE TRAIL 


THE AUSTRALIAN ALPS, SLOGS THROUGH RIVER THAT CROSSED 


‘I GET 
BLOODY SICK 
OF TRAINING’ 


A testing mountain trek is the first step by Herb 
Elliott, world’s best miler, on his road to Rome 


PholoijrupJts by Jerry Cooke 


O NCE a man passes the coastal 
flatlands, southeastern Austra- 
lia rears with a rush into the mile- 
high wilderness of the Australian 
Alps. Streams of melted snow root 
through the Alpine tangle, and the 
chuckles of the flat-topped kooka- 
burra bird sound along formidable 
footpaths that lead a traveler, with 
luck, to the other side. Laboring over 
the mountains the other day went 
Herb Elliott, world’s fastest man at 
one mile. In training for the Summer 
Olympics, he had taken world’s most 
roundabout road to Rome. 

With four companions (a fellow 
Melbourne University student, a 
long-distance runner, a Rover Scout 
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and a dog named Sandy), Miler Elliott 
hiked off into the Alps near Mans- 
field, Victoria, 130 miles north of 
Melbourne. What lay ahead was nev- 
er intended as fun. "I get bloody sick 
of training,” Elliott says. Bending 
under a 40-pound pack, he developed 
his sentiments: ‘“I don’t think a trip 
like this should be a pleasure. 1 want 
to get back as smelly as I can.” 

The hike route, originally laid out 
by the great miler John Landy, led 
through knee-deep water, up 60° 
slopes, dowm the faces of bluffs. ‘‘It 
will do wonders for you,” Elliott told 
Si'OttTS Illustrated’s photographer 
Jerry Cooke, who accompanied the 
party on the first leg of the trip. Re- 


ported Cooke: ‘‘Even though I car- 
ried no pack, it was hard to keep up. 
Elliott was pushing himself along, 
setting the pace, even when he was 
not in the lead. I began to have an 
inkling of what it must be like to 
race against him. This mild young 
man had become deadly serious, and 
the change was a little astonishing. 

“His companions, especially Rob- 
bie Morgan-Morris, one of Victoria’s 
best long-distance runners, were tak- 
ing things more lightly. For his part, 
Robbie had assumed the role of hol- 
ler guy, and while the rest of us 
trudged by, he found occasions to 
keep some kind of talk going. Once, 
when we had a mile and a half to go 


before reaching a rest bivouac, he 
reflected on Elliott’s success with the 
four-minute mile and observed: ‘This 
ought to take Herb just six minutes.’ 
Elliott smiled only thinly. His Alsa- 
tian dog Sandy, meanwhile, w-as hav- 
ing a ball, chasing magpies and rab- 
bits and barking back ferociously at 
the kookaburras laughing in the 
trees above us. Elliott, who loves the 
dog, regarded him sourly. ‘What 
makes me sore is having to carry his 
food in my pack,’ he said. ‘I spent a 
few hours trying to fix up a harness 
so he could carry it himself, but it 
didn’t work.’ 

“At 7 that evening we stopped at 

conti7iued 
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ausHED HIKERS gather tht'ir strength during rest break beside runner. Others, from left, are Kon Cathie, a Rover Scout; Mike 
the trail. Standing is Robbie Morgan-Morris, a long-distance O’Grady, a Melbourne University student: and Herb Elliott. 


'BLOODY rmED’ crtnthiwd 

the bottom of a steep hill. Then out 
came the food that Elliott prefers 
as his training diet: potatoes, bread, 
dried milk, wheat germ, dehydrated 
soups, cheese, peanut oil for frying the 
potatoes— I had never seen such an 
odd collation in my life. Everybody 
was in his sleeping bag by 9, and 
Sandy woke us all at 5 by licking our 
faces. ‘There’s the sun,’ said Herb 
after breakfast. ‘We’d better get 
going.’ The Scout, Ken Cathie, and 
I left them then and headed back. 
It was mostly downhill but it took us 
an hour longer than the trip up. You 
make good time behind Elliott, as 
others have found out before us.” 

That same day Elliott and his 
friends were not making the time they 
had hoped to. Inattention to a map 

STOOPED under his 40'pr)und haversack, 
Elliott struggle.s up Howquu River bank. 


RUNNING barefoot in a race after recent 
hike, Elliott loses to a shod Tasmanian. 


detail led them down the wrong 
mountainside, and they decided to 
backtrack to Mansfield, which they 
reached at the end of the third day. 
Altogether, Elliott had hiked 50 
miles, crossed the snow-fed Howqua 
River 80 times and lost four pounds. 
‘‘I’ve always loved hiking,” said El- 
liott, ‘‘but, hell, I was glad to see 
my front door this time.” 

Elliott was still feeling the exer- 
tions of the hike a few days later. 
In a 1,000-meter benefit race, he fin- 
ished a winded third to Greg Blake 
of Tasmania. ‘‘But I’m not worried,” 
Elliott said afterward. ‘‘There’s still 
a long road ahead before I hit Rome.” 
One excursion along that road could 
well lead Herb Elliott to the U.S. 
later this month. He holds AAU invi- 
tations for Los Angeles Jan. 22 and 
for New Y'ork’s Millrose Games Jan. 
30. Hislocal athletic association voted 
approval of the trip this week, and 
Herb was eager to come. end 



HOCKEY /William Leggett 


The best goalie on ice 


Detroit’s Terry Sawchuk is 
the chief reason the Red Wings 
may make the playoffs 

T he octopus figures to be thrown 
the last week in March. For over a 
decade tradition has dictated that 
when the Detroit Red Wings skate in 
the Stanley Cup playoffs in their 
home Olympia Stadium, one of their 
fans throws a real, honest-to-Pete oc- 
topus onto the ice before the opening 



BOSTON EGG hil Sawchuk over eye last 
month, put him off ice for eight minutes. 


face-off. The octopus is always bought 
at the same Detroit fish shop, but 
local historians have been unable to 
find the origin of this charming cus- 
tom, which reaches as far back as the 
memory of most fans. They shrug the 
octopus off as merely one of the many 
weird objects that hockey fans throw. 
It does not have the same hostile im- 
plications, however, as eggs [below) 
or overshoes. For one thing, an octo- 
pus cannot be aimed. Anyone doubt- 
ing that is invited to gel an octopus 
from his refrigerator and try to throw 
a high hard one. 

Even if the octopus were hostile, 
there are two men who would be 
relatively safe from it in Detroit. 
One, of course, is Gordie Howe, that 
marvelous old lamplighter who this 
season passes even Maurice Richard 
as top scorer in National Hockey 
League hi.story. The other is Terry 
Sawchuk, who quit the Boston Bruins 
three years ago because his nerves, 
he said, were shattered. He rested for 
half a season, and now he is the goalie 
for the Wings and probably the finest 
goalie playing hockey today. 

Sawchuk is a marvelous goaltender 
to behold. Perhaps you saw him on 
television last Saturday against the 
Rangem, exhibiting the special pride 
which makes him a hated figure in 
many cities but a hero in Detroit: he 
guards his net not merely as an ob- 
ject four feet high and six feet wide, 
but as if it were a precious tapestry 
that only he could protect. In pre- 
game warmups when his teammates 
are firing at him, he seems to enjoy 
catching the puck with his mitt, then 
inspecting it casually with the non- 
chalance you affect when looking over 
fruit at the market. 

This season the reason the Wings 
have been able to battle with the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs for second place 
has been the fine support Sawchuk 
has given his teammates. In the first 
six games of the season he gave up a 
total of fiv'e goals, and he has con- 
tinued to play superbly for a team 
that has trouble scoring goals itself. 


“One of the fine things about Ter- 
ry,” the Wings’ coach, Sid Abel, says, 
“is he’s a stand-up goalie. He doesn’t 
fall all over the ice. He stands there 
and waits and usually takes the shot 
with his glove or brushes it away 
with his stick. You’ll notice that not 
many people get rebounds off Saw- 
chuk on long shots. When the puck 
comes in he stops it and clears it 
quickly away from the cage.” 

Sawchuk stood the other day in 
the lobby of New York’s Hotel 
Roosevelt, a quiet and ruggedly 
handsome young man with a neatly 
tended black crew-cut. He was ap- 
prehensive on this particular day, 
and not too receptive to an inter- 
view. His wife was in a Detroit hos- 
pital about to have their fourth 
child. She had not been doing well 
and Sawchuk was worried. 

“My wife is a Detroit girl,” Saw- 
chuk said, “and we live there the 
year around. I now have a business, 
which is working out quite well. A 
garbage-disposal business. Six trucks 
and our own dump. During the sea- 
son I have to keep it as far from my 
mind as possible. The hardest thing 
for a goaltender to do is to relax. I 
can’t worry about the business and 
tend goal at the same time. The pres- 
sure out on the ice during a game is 
tremendous. When a team is going 
well, the goaltender is always great 
in the public’s eyes and in the eyes 
of the press. But let the team go bad 
and it's the coach’s fault and the 
goaltender’s fault in the eyes of the 
public.” 

One of the inost noticeable things 
about Sawchuk is the way he con- 
stantly talks to his defense. “Well,” 
he explained, “I do it because the 
defensemen are the most vulnerable 
men on the ice. 'I'he goaltender can 
look out and usually find where the 
puck is and where it might be going. 
But a defenseman is usually skating 
backward watching his man, and 
sometimes he hasn't the slightest 
idea where the puck is. That’s why 
I’m always talking to the defense- 
men, to tell them where the puck is.” 

In the two months ahead it will be 
interesting to watch Terry Sawchuk 
and see just how long he can keep 
the Wings going; to see if he can fight 
off the enemy and protect whatever 
goals his teammates can muster. If 
he succeeds, and the Wings make 
the playoffs, then the fans at the 
Detroit Olympia ought to give Terry 
a gold octopus. END 
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Nothing says quality like the ’60 De Soto 


Let’s go beneath the surface . . . 


You don’t need a snorkel tube to see what 
goes on beneath the surface of this car — 
just a set of keys and an open mind. 

Your DeSoto dealer will gladly supply you 
with the keys. 

A test dj’ive will quickly prove that ^ 
Torsion-Aire suspension gives you not only 
the' smoothest ride you’ve ever had . . . but a 
sureness of control that surpasses many 
a sports car. Include a stretch of rough 
road in your drive. You won’t liear any 
rattles, squeaks and groans because DeSoto 
has welded, quiet Unibody construction. 

In fact, the unique silence of a De Soto 
is something you almost have to get used to 
. . . it’s that quiet. 


PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 



FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


A winter’s broth 


R eal oxtail soup is one of the world’s great dishes: 

an in-\igorating broth of pure beef taste, to which the 
joints and meat of the oxtails add a satisfying extra 
dimension. It can make a stout meal for hungry winter 
sportsmen, served unstrained as a kind of stew. Or, as 
usually encountered — strained and with a piece or two 
of meat in each soup plate— oxtail makes a dark and 
delectable prelude to a dinner party. 

Perhaps because the tail of the beef animal is such an 
economical buy, or because its traditional Anglo-Saxon 
presentation is so simple, the authors of cookbooks have 
labored endlessly to fancy up the preparation of this 
dish. However, a child of 12 should be able to make the 
authentic version detailed below. Grownups who like to 
fool with pressure cookers can make the same soup in a 
good deal less time {see recipe). The ordinary method 
gives a larger yield and, to me, a finer flavor. 

In the line of ready-made soups, including oxtail, the 
newest find for the outdoorsman was introduced this 
year at New York's giant specialty food fair: condensed 
soups, wrapped in foil and resembling half-pound choco- 
late bars. The bars dissolve quickly in boiling water. 
This new product, sold under the brand name of Quorn, 
comes to us from an English concern — although the 
original invention was Swedish— and much is made of 
the fact that British mountain climbers have carried 





TAURINE TUREEN 

Extraordinary soup tureen i.s of 18th century Chinese 
export porcelain. Thi-s type of hurd-paste porcelain, 
often miscalled Lowestoft, was made in special shapes 
for European customers from samples sent to Canton 
by early traders. The piece shown here is re- 
puted to have been ordered by Madame Du Barry, to- 
gether with other porcelain “animals,” for one of the 
hunting chateaux of Louis XV’s court. It is for sale at 
Louis Lyons, 819 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. Price: $8,500. 
Phoiographfi by Louine Dahl-Wolfe 


the soup bars on Himalayan expeditions. Anyway, the 
Quorn oxtail soup bar, whether for camp, ocean-going 
yacht or Mount Everest, makes a palatable, slightly 
thick broth that needs more seasoning; no other criti- 
cism, except that part of the fun of oxtail soup has al- 
ways been sucking the bones. 

ON BUYING OXTAILS 

Bear in mind that two calves’ tails are about the equivalent 
of one oxtail, and that oxtails vary in meatiness with the 
season (they are larger and have more fat in the winter). One 
oxtail is sufficient for a dinner parly soup for six, cooked in 
the ordinary manner. But one oxtail is only enough for two 
or three if it is intended as a one-dish supper, with second help- 
ings. Have the butcher section the tails at the joints, sawing 
very large pieces in two. If using frozen oxtails, be sure to 
defrost before proceeding. 

OXTAIL SOUP, ordinary method 

{Serves six as a diwier parly soup, three as a meal in it.’ielf) 
MEAT: 1 oxtail plus 1 to 3 tablespoons meat fat (or 
same amount of vegetable shortening) 

VEGETABLES: 1 carrot, 1 stalk celery, 1 turnip or 
onion, all diced 

HERBS: 2 bay leaves, 2 sprigs parsley, H teaspoon 

marjoram, pinch of thyme 

SEASONING; Salt and pepper 

LIQUID: 3 pints canned bouillon plus 1 pint water 

Brown the tail sections well in very little fat (the amount 
needed varies according to fattiness of the tails). Remove, and 
in the same pan lightly brown the vegetables. Place oxtail 
pieces and vegetables in Dutch oven or heavy aluminum pan, 
adding herbs, the liquid, a teaspoon of salt and a .sprinkling 
of pepper. Cover, bring to a boil and skim the soup. Simmer 
slowly over low heat for 3 hours. At this point, remove oxtail 
pieces and reserve. Strain soup through a sieve, without press- 
ing, and discard the solids remaining in the sieve. Chill the 
strained soup sufficiently to skim off the fat. Reheat with 
oxtail pieces before serving, and adjust the seasoning. 

OXTAIL SOUP, pressure-cooker method 

(Serw-s three as a soup, two os a hearty supper) 
INGREDIENTS: Same as above but use onion, not turnip, 
and lessen the liquid to 2 cups bouillon and 2 cups water. 
PROCEDURE; Brown meat and vegelable,s as above, and 
place in pressure cooker with liquid. Cook for 15 minutes after 
15-pound pressure is reached. Correct seasoning and serve. 

OXTAIL STEW 

This is made in the .same manner as either of the soups above, 
but with less liquid and more oxtails, vegetables, etc. It can 
be slightly thickened with potato starch, arrowroot or flour. 
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GOLF / Alfred Wright 


The young pros go 
after the veterans 


Golf’s new stars join the 
chase for the richest prizes 
ever offered in the winter tour 


S PANG IN THE MIDDLE of the 
Stucco jungle of bungalows, eat- 
eries and movie studios that covers 
the western end of Los Angeles you 
will come upon rolling green leas and 
meadows which the municipality cul- 
tivates for its clubless golfers. Over- 
head, the jets from the neighborhood 
aircraft factories draw their contrail 
designs, the etchings of the superson- 
ic age, across the blue midwinter sky. 
It is here early each January that the 
nomads of professional golf gather at 
the city-owned Rancho golf course to 
compete in the Los Angeles Open golf 
championship as they start on their 
annual winter tour across the south- 
ern states. 

At the practice tee several days be- 
fore last week’s LA Open, early ar- 
rivals were casually trying out last 
year’s swing to see if it produced the 
same shots it did in 1959. A late- 
comer, followed by caddie with golf 
bag and practice balls, sauntered up 
to the firing line and began the greet- 
ings: “Hiya, Bo; Hi, Souch; Hi, Vic. 
What say, Bessy, long time no see. 
Happy New Year, Frank. Souch, 
what you doin’ with that new grip? 
Say, man, you been practicing.” 

It was here on the practice tee and 
around the Rancho course (by now- 
closed to all but the 150 or so com- 
peting pros going through their warm- 
up rounds) that the student of golfing 
fads and mores was able to acquire a 
preview' of the upcoming fashions. 
Last week, for instance, he w'ould 
have learned that the black shoe— 
preferably with flaps over the lacings 
—is the thing for 1960, with the plain 
brow'n and alligator-skin a poor sec- 
ond and third. The garish haberdash- 


ery of the Jimmy Demaret era had 
vanished in favor of somber blacks 
and w'hites, grays, beiges and pas- 
tels. The loose-sleeved alpaca sweater 
w'as the uniform of the day. The 
white tennis visor, like the whoop- 
ing crane, w'as in a last-ditch struggle 
for survival. 

At Rancho there was no Demaret 
in person— or Hogan or Snead or 
Middlecoff. Nowadays these Olym- 
pian figures are mustered only for the 
classic events like the Open and the 
Masters. Their places in the forefront 
of the winter tour have been taken 
by Art Wall Jr. {see cox'er), Mike 
Souchak, Bill Casper Jr., Doug Ford, 
Arnold Palmer, Ken Venturi, Dow 
Finsterwald, Bob Rosburg, Gene Lit- 
tler. Jay Hebert. There is an occa- 
sional reminder of the past, like the 
pencil-line mustache and leathery 
face of Lloyd Mangrum or the weary 
slouch of big Dutch Harrison. But 
most of the faces on the winter tour 
are young, and unfamiliar to all but 
the most avid follow'ers of golf. 

WHO’S RIPE? 

It’s as easy to pick the Democratic 
nominee for President as it is to fore- 
cast which of these younger golfers 
will break into the top 10 money win- 
ners this year. Yet certain of the new- 
comers keep impressing the older 
players with intimations of class. 

One such is Dave Ragan, who last 
year wound up with earnings of S14,- 
78-5— a modest 29th among the tour- 
ing pros. Dave is a towheaded, crew- 
cut 24 and, like most pros his age, he 
came up through collegiate golf. He 
turned pro in 1956 after his gradua- 
tion from the University of Florida 
and joined the tour a year later. He 
weathered the first lean years with 
the backing of admirers from Day- 
tona Beach (including his father), 
but last year w’ith his victory in the 
Eastern Open and some good golf 



CONGESTION OF MOTEL LIFE IS LOT OF 


elsewhere he was able to make his 
own way. Dave is strong and owns 
the sound, compact kind of swing 
that stays together under duress. 
Above all, he is w’illing to gamble for 
victory. He isn’t exactly free of care, 
however ; besides a pretty blonde wife, 
he has a set of 18-month-old twdns, 
and the whole family traipses along 
with him from motel to motel. 

On the basis of 1959 performances, 
Bob Goalby might well be rated the 
young pro most likely to succeed in 
1960. Bob’s winnings of $26,315 were 
12th biggest on last year’s tour, with 
only the established veterans ahead 
of him. As the work-horse of the tour, 
Bob played in 44 of the major events 
last year, and although he won none 
of them he shot enough really fine 
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rounds to give him three seconds and 
two thirds. At high school in Belle- 
ville, 111. and later at the University 
of Illinois, Bob was an excellent ath- 
lete. He won letters in football and 
baseball and even attracted interest 
from a few professional baseball clubs 
before turning to golf. Bob is big — 
6 feet and 195 pounds— and he can 
hit a golf ball a mile, but he seems 
subject to agonizing slumps. Al- 
though he hasn’t won a major event 
since the Greensboro Open in 1958 
—his freshman year as a pro— he 
is certainly among the logical choices 
for big things in the future. 

Then there is Doug Sanders, a 
dark, handsome 26-year-old from Ce- 
dartown, Ga., whose earnings last 
year ($24,461) were second to Goal- 


by’s among the younger pros. He 
wound up the season in December 
with a fine victory in the Coral Ga- 
bles Open. He is the kind of man who 
offers great comfort to the weekend 
golfer; he hits the ball in a most un- 
stylish way. He stands up to it with 
his feet wide apart and his legs stiff, 
and following a short, fast back- 
swing, he simply overpowers it. While 
defying all the theories of style, Doug 
manages to get some marvelous re- 
sults, and must be rated a very fine 
golfer indeed. The big question is 
whether such an unorthodox swinger 
can continue over the years to pro- 
duce the best golf— particularly w'hen 
he is not feeling up to snuff or when 
his concentration wavers. It is tough 
to argue with results, but there are 


wise golfing men who feel that San- 
ders’ technique works against his 
chances of remaining among the first 
flight of pro golfers. 

Somewhat farther down the earn- 
ings list there is Don Whitt, a golfer 
who might — at a distance— be mis- 
taken for Ken Venturi. He has the 
same build as Ken, and there are sim- 
ilarities in their stride and general 
appearance on the golf course, al- 
though Don’s swing lacks the easy, 
fluid grace of Ken’s. Last year — his 
fourth on the tour— Don suddenly 
startled everyone with his back-to- 
back victories in the Memphis and 
Kentucky Derby opens. He was in 
the top money four other times, but 
he doesn’t seem to be playing that 
kind of golf right now. A Californian 
like his good friend Bill Casper, 
Whitt lacks Casper’s easygoing man- 
ner; he is a plugger. He is a golfer 
who should get better with time, and 
on occasion he can beat anybody. 
The question about Don is: How' often 
can he get his game up to its highest 
pitch? 

Of course, these four youngsters — 
Ragan, Goalby, Sanders and Whitt- 
own no lien on tomorrow’s headlines. 
Anyone who follows the tour even 
casually can name a half dozen al- 
most equally solid prospects. W'ho, 
for instance, could sensibly fail to 
consider Tommy Jacobs, whose vic- 
tory in the 1958 Denver Open put 
him into the winner’s circle just over 
a year after he first joined the tour? 
Or Mason Rudolph, the Walker Cup- 
per who joined the tour in mid-May 
and by September had won the $40,- 
000 Golden Gate Open after placing 
in the money in his first 11 starts? Or 
Joe Campbell, a former national in- 
tercollegiate champion from Purdue, 
who was named “freshman of the 
year’’ on last year’s tour? Or Jim 
Ferree or J. C. Goosie or John Mc- 
Mullin — excellent golfers all. 

RECORD PURSES IN '60 

The 1960 tour is going to put more 
money into more golfers' pockets 
than ever before. The LA Open, which 
only a few years ago seemed to have 
gone berserk by offering $10,000 in 
prize money, this year distributed 
$39,500 — $5,500 of it going to the 
winner. The Crosby will add another 
$50,000. On February 3-7 the I’alm 
Springs Desert Golf Classic will put 
up $100,000 for the boys to shoot at 
in the course of a five-day, 90-hole 
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event— one round more than the pros 
have ever before had to negotiate 
during a regular medal-play tourna- 
ment. Thus, in the first five weeks of 
the winter tour, the migrant golfers 
will split up some $260,000— more 
than a whole year’s prize money 
back in the heyday of Byron Nelson. 

Television is one factor behind the 
inflated size of the purses. Although 
TV has not yet overcome all the tech- 
nical problems of covering golf, it has 
become a fixture at the Crosby and 
the Masters on the winter circuit. In 
some of the lesser tournaments along 
the way local telecasts will be tried 
this year for the first time, and Palm 
Springs will be on the air coast to 



DON WHITT, a Californian, won two cir- 
cuit tournaments back-to-back last year. 


coast. All or part of the fees earned 
from TV are added by the sponsors or 
the PGA to the pros' winnings. 

With so much loose change floating 
around, it is no wonder that the man 
on this week’s cover was able to ac- 
cumulate more prize money on the 
1959 winter tour than any other golf- 
er ever had in the past. Over the en- 
tire year Art Wall Jr. raked in $63,210 
as compared to the $42,556 Ben Ho- 
gan won in his best year (1946) when 
he won 11 tournaments and finished 
in the money 21 other limes. While 
gathering this loot, Art won the Cros- 
by, the Azalea Open and the Masters, 
and took seconds at Los Angeles, 
Phoenix and Tucson. Then in the 
spring and summer he had three more 
seconds, and a victory in the $50,000 
Buick Open, winding up some $16,- 


000 ahead of Mike Souchak, his clos- 
est rival in the department of finance. 

For several years now — probably 
dating back to the 1955 Open at San 
Francisco when Jack Fleck beat Ben 
Hogan in the playoff — one of the 
more popular diversions around golf 
courses has been to speculate over 
Hogan’s successor. At one time or an- 
other it seemed as if it might be Lit- 
tler or Venturi or Ford, but none of 
them could maintain a consistent 
superiority over his rivals. 

THE SUCCESSOR 

As the 1960 tour begins and one 
thinks back on the past year’s per- 
formances, Art Wall would seem to 
be the heir presumptive. Certainly 
there is much in Wall’s makeup that 



BOB GOALBY, onetime football and base- 
ball star, took in $ 26,315 on 1959 circuit. 

fits him for a long tenure at the head 
of the professional ranks. 

First, there is Art’s earnest dedica- 
tion to his job of golfing. A teetotaler 
who even shuns coffee and tea. Wall 
keeps himself in absolutely top con- 
dition from one end of the year to the 
other. He knows there is not much of 
a living in pro golf that is not quite 
first-class. He had seven pretty lean 
years on the circuit before 1957 — and 
by then he and his wife had four 
young children sitting at home in 
Honesdale, Pa. Wall obviously feels 
little frivolity is permi-ssible to a man 
of 36 who hopes to dominate a game 
like golf for more than a brief span. 

In this respect Wall is made of 
much of the same stern material as 
Hogan. He knows himself— and no 
horsing around. He has figured out 


how to “play himself into shape,” as 
he puts it, without leaving his best 
shots on the practice tee. He does it 
largely by playing his practice rounds 
with enough of his own money riding 
on himself to make him care how he 
places his approaches and schools his 
putts. He knows when, after six or 
seven or eight weeks under the stern 
disciplines of the tour, it is time to 
knock off for a week or two and get 
back to his wife Jean and the chil- 
dren. He understands the art of get- 
ting along with people, particularly 
the press and the public. Not long ago 
someone asked Art what he thought 
was the most important quality a 
great golfer needed. He said, “Pa- 
tience.” And then he amended it: 
“Patience and memory.” 



DOUG SANDERS has had amazing succe-ss 
with awkward swing of a weekend golfer. 


The first and second money win- 
ners of the 1959 pro tour, Wall and 
Souchak, are about as different as 
two athletes can be (though bocn 
were Pennsylvania boys and both 
went to Duke University). Souchak, 
at 32, is the essence of the smiling, 
gregarious athlete who seems to do 
everything for fun. Unlike the 
thoughtful Wall, who plays every 
shot as if it were part of a well- 
arranged plan for the entire round, 
Mike gives the appearance of hitting 
the ball with reckless abandon. A 
former end on the Duke football team, 
he is a big and beefy man who can 
put on weight as fast as you can say, 
“More, please.” 

TURN PAGE FOR COLOR PICTURE OP MIKE 
SOUCHAK. TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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'TWIXT FAIRWAYS and WATERWAYS 

The home you’ll build in beautiful 
BOCA RATON 

Booa Raton is located midway between 
Fort Lauderdale and Palm Beach on 
Florida’s Gold Coast. Here, in a set- 
ting of Palms and Banyan trees, laced 
with picturesque waterways and the 
fairways of Royal Palm’s own 18-h()le 
championsbip golf course is what prom- 
ises to be Florida’s most distinguished 
re-sidential community. 

At Royal Palm, you will have your 
own Yacht Club (built at a cost of over 
$500,000) just a few minutes’ cruise 
from the blue Atlantic, a large swim- 
ming pool, all-weather tennis courts and 
the nearby Boca Raton Cabana Club 
with its private ocean beach. Home- 
sites range from $11,000 to $38,500. 

May we send you our illustrated brochure? 


ROYAI. PALM YACHT 

RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY • 



Slammin’ 
Sam Snead 
ia Royal Palm’s 
winLer pro, 
aa he ia at 
Arvida’.s nearby 
Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club. 




The Royal Palm Yacht Club will be the social gathering place of 
the community. Its dining room can accommodate over 600 guests. 


DEVELOPED 8Y ARVIDA REALTY CO. • A SUBSIDIARY OF ARVIDA CORPORATION • P.O, BOX 1244 • BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 




anyone in the game today. 
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.. .for just about everything imaginable 
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This December, for instance, Mike 
had to take care of his two children 
at his home in Durham, N.C. while 
his wife Nancy t^ave birth to their 
third child. As he explains it, “Every 
lime the kids got hungry I had to go 
into the kitchen to get them some- 
thing to eat, and every time they had 
to eat something I ate it with them.’’ 
The result is that Souchak starts the 
tour this year eight or 10 pounds over 
his best playing weight of 195 pounds. 
Last year it was not until Mike had 
slimmed down to 195 — from 220 — 
that he started to play winning golf. 
He may be off to another slow start 
this year. 


Finsterwald, Casper, Rosburg, Ford, 
Venturi and .Tay Hebert, in that or- 
der— is capable of winning any of the 
tournaments along the route. The 
one who wins is almost always the 
one with the hot putter. But the one 
who wins the most frequently is the 
one who takes the gambles that give 
his putter a chance to operate within 
range of the birdies and eagles. Last 
year it was Wall and Souchak who 
played that kind of golf more often 
than the others. 

This year, if some of the younger 
members of the troupe are going to 
climb into the first 10 or higher, they 
will have to be able to put together 
four good rounds on a number of oc- 
casions. At least a dozen of these 



FAMILY CADILLAC supports Tommy Jacobs and wife Sally. Expon-sive ears can 
be as important as homes to some pros, who live on wheels much of the year. 


Some of the labels attached to the 
best-publicized golfers are well-worn. 
Wall is the fellow who uses the “base- 
ball grip.” Souchak is the biggest hit- 
ter on the circuit next to George Bay- 
er. Doug Ford can get down from 
anywhere on the green in tw'o putts. 
Casper can sink anything within 
eight feet of the hole. Finsterwald is 
the percentage golfer whose infalli- 
ble consistency keeps him always 
within reach of the money but never 
quite at the top of the heap. And 
so it goes. 

Certainly these labels weren’t man- 
ufactured out of w’hole cloth, but as 
the 1960 season gets under way it 
wouldhe well to remember one thing: 
any of 1959’s first 10 money winners 
— Wall, Souchak, Littler, Palmer, 


younger golfers are capable of hitting 
just as good a shot as their more dis- 
tinguished elders, but it takes some- 
thing beyond that to land in the up- 
per brackets these days. As Mike 
Souchak de.scribed it, “Therearesome 
fellows who can hit .300 in baseball 
every year, but you would never trade 
one of them for Mantle, who might 
hit the ball out of the park any lime 
he comes up. It’s the same in golf. 
The consistent guys will make a good 
living, but they’re not going to play 
the great rounds that make you re- 
member them.” 

There will be only a few genuine 
home run hitters on the tour this 
year. Perhaps one or two of them will 
be supplied by the talented younger 
generation. end 
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BLANCHE 


is the most w'elcome credit card 
everywhere you go. 

Dining out, for e.xample. Carte 
Blanche* is the only all-purpo-se 
credit card endorsed by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, 
w'hich makes you delightfully wel- 
come at more than 4000 fine res- 
taurants and supper clubs. 

And Carte Blanche is also wel- 
come ... at 60,000 major gasoline 
service .stations from coast to coast, 
at over 600 of the world’s best 
hotels and motels, at Hertz, Avis 
and National car rental agencies, 
for air travel via Western Airline.^, 
at hundreds of leading stores and 
specialty shops . . , and for just 
about every other service you can 
imagine. 

Although you receive a receipt 
for each item at time of purchase, 
the bill comes only once a month 
—saving checks and providing a 
handy tax record. And, supreme 
convenience, here is a coupon to 
use when sending for an application ? 
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BASKETBALL / Robert H. Boyle 


‘We don’t concede anything’ 

With that motto and a genius for teaching defense, 

California's Pete Newell turns unknown players into champions 


P ETE Newell, head basketball 
coach at the University of Cali- 
fornia, is an intense perfectionist. At 
the height of the season, he is in the 
depths. He looks for bobby pins on 
the street to bring luck, and his 6-foot 
1 ’ 2 *inch frame shrinks from a trim 
180 pounds to a wracked 165. His 
stomach is too turbulent to keep 
much food, and on the day of a game 
he keeps going on 20 cups of coffee 
and maybe two packs of cigarettes. 
During a game he allows himself the 
treat of chewing on wet towels set 
aside by the team manager. Once in 
a while, he will inadvertently take- 
some salt into his system by biting 
into a towel that a player has used 
to mop his brow. “Basketball,” says 
Newell, explaining the reason for his 
malaise, “is a game of mistakes, and 
the team making the fewer mistakes 
generally wins.” 

Despite his worry, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, California rarely makes 
more mistakes than an opponent. In 
fact, California on the average makes 
only six ball-control errors a game 
compared with an opponent’s 15, and 
since Newell figures control of the ball 
is worth about 1.5 points, that gives 
Cal a 14-point head start before the 
teams even take to the court. 

As the result of such attention to 
detail, Newell, a relatively young 
coach (44', has been able to accom- 
plish much with players of ordinary 
ability. While coaching at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, his first ma- 
jor job, he surprised almost everyone, 
except himself and his unknown play- 
ers, by winning the National Invita- 
tion Tournament. At Michigan State, 
he took a team that had w'on only 
four and lost 18 and, w'ithin the space 
of a year, had it holding its own in 
the Big Ten. His greatest accomplish- 
ment to date, however, has been at 


Berkeley. He began coaching there in 
1955, and since then California has 
won three Pacific Coast Conference 
titles and one National Collegiate 
Athletic Association championship. 
With only one loss in its first 1.3 games 
this year, California may be on its 
w'ay to another national title. 

To many Californians the NCAA 
victory last spring ranks as the uni- 
versity’s greatest athletic achieve- 
ment. Indeed, it was a truly remark- 
able team victory. Not one player on 
the team had been All-State or its 
equivalent in high school, and only 
one, A1 Buch, the captain, had ever 
received any sort of outside recogni- 
tion for his play in college. Buch made 
the West Coast NCAA squad, but at 
that he was tied in the voting for last 
place on the second team. 

LIFE AGAINST THE ODDS 

Newell himself has long been given 
to looking at life as a battle against 
odds. He was born in Vancouver, 
B.C., on August 31, 1915, the young- 
est of eight children. “T was 13 before 
I knew there was anything but a neck 
to a chicken,” he says. When he was 
a year old, his father, Peter Francis 
Newell Sr., an official of the Knights 
of Columbus, moved to Los Angeles 
where Mrs. Newell fell into the spirit 
of the place by pushing young Peter, 
or Junior, as he was then called, and 
his sister, Catherine, into motion pic- 
tures. Newell acted until he was 8. 
At the peak of his career, he had a 
featured role in the film version of 
Gene Stratton Porter’s novel, Mi- 
chael O'Halloran, and it is part of 
family legend that he and Jackie Coo- 
gan “went down to the wire” in Chap- 
lin’s casting of The Kid. In other 
epics. Junior, who looked like a plump 
little Lord Fauntleroy, appeared with 
Theda Bara and Pauline White and 


once was directed by Eric Von Stro- 
heim. Still, these were joyless years. 
Von Stroheim terrified him (“He 
looked just like one of those German 
generals who was going to devour all 
of us”), the hours were rigorous (“I 
have a vivid recollection of getting up 
at 5 in the morning to head for those 
bloody studios” i and. worst of all, he 
had to wear an appalling Dutch bob 
(“I probably had more fights than 
any other kid in my end of the city” .. 
“He always had a dirty face and a 
baseball bat in his hand,” Catherine 
recalls, “and the haircut just didn’t 
go with it. All he wanted for his birth- 
day was a haircut. So finally my 
mother had it cut when he was 8.” 

The hated locks shorn, Newell 
threw himself into athletics, began 
blackmailing Catherine for smoking 
on the sly and got himself a paper 
route. There he first showed aptitude 
for coaching. “He always had two or 
three kids to help him,” Catherine 
says. “One folded, one delivered and 
Pete directed. He always managed to 
have people do what he wanted.” He 
also had a bad temper and once had 
to be subdued with a hose after dent- 
ing a car fender with a bat. The tem- 
per is still with him, though he has 
learned how to control it in recent 
years. “In golf,” says an old friend, 
"he used to rival Tommy Bolt. There 
was no tying him down. The clubs 
would fly in one direction and the bag 
in another.” 

The Depression was on when New- 
ell was graduated from high school, 
and since money was tight Ihis father 
had died when he was 131, he decid- 
ed to go to sea. A relative got him ap- 
pointed a cadet olficer on the Dollar 
Line, and he made several trips to the 
Far East. He came home to wait for 
a round-the-world run, but his friends 
persuaded him to enroll at Loyola 
with them. He did, and he worked 
his way through driving a truck and 
playing softball for Safeway Stores. 

As a basketball player at Loyola 
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A PERFECTIONIST WITH INDIGESTION, NEWELL CAN STILL RELAX BETWEEN GAMES 


he came under the spell of Jimmy 
Needles, the coach. Needles, now a 
San Francisco advertising man, had 
coached the first U.S. Olympic bas- 
ketball team, and he had many ideas 
about the game. The main one was 
tempo control, the art of throwing 
the opposing team off stride and forc- 
ing it into error by playing the game 
at a speed to which it was unaccus- 
tomed. In Newell and Phil Woolpert, 
who has since won two NCAA cham- 
pionships as Newell’s successor at the 
University of San Francisco, Needles 
had two entranced pupils. “Pete was 
a very unusual defensive player,’’ 
Needles says. “We changed him from 
forward to guard because of his lead- 
ership and meticulousness in carrying 
out assignments. He was a great team 
player, and he was a great one for 
analyzing the idiosyncrasies of an 
opponent.’’ 

THE TURN TO COACHING 

Newell gave up a notion of enter- 
ing the foreign service and decided to 
become a coach. “I tried to discour- 
age him,’’ Needles says. “I felt that 
he could be successful in anything, 
but coaching is such a draining ac- 
tivity, and I was a little concerned 
that this would take him away from 
the normal way of living as far as his 
temperament was concerned.” But 
Newell persisted and, after spending 
a so-so season as an outfielder in the 
Dodger farm system, he began coach- 
ing basketball, baseball, football and 
track at St. John’s Military Academy 
in Los Angeles. .A.ny qualms Needles 
may have had about Newell taking up 
coaching as a career vanished. New- 
ell coached St. John's to two unbeat- 
en seasons in all four sports. 

Newell went into the Navy in 194’i. 
On the way West to join a troop 
transport in the Pacific he stopped 
off to see Needles, who had become 
athletic busine.ss manager at USF. 
“Look me up when you get out,” 
Needles said. “I’ll have a job for 
you.” Two years later, Newell did, 
and Needles made good on his prom- 
ise. USF hired Newell to coach bas- 
ketball, baseball and golf. “One rea- 
son I got the job,” says Newell, “Is 
that they went overboard on football 
and couldn’t afford a first-class pro- 
gram all the way.” 

The first season at USF was a los- 
ing one, but the team w'as becoming 

continued 
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a spoiler. One week it beat Utah, 
which went on to win the National 
Invitation Tournament in Madison 
Square Garden, and Newell was elat- 
ed. Then it lost to Regis in Denver, 
and Newell was so upset he wouldn’t 
speak to the players on the long, two- 
day train ride home. In his second 
season USF started to win and by 
1949 had captured the NIT crown. 
In 19.'50, after USF again played in 
the NIT (this time losing in the first 
round to the famous grandslam team 
from CCNY), Michigan State made 
Newell an offer. Feeling that he could 
learn a lot in the Big Ten, he accept- 
ed. In four years he succeeded in 
building the team up, but the mid- 
western winters were hard on his fam- 
ily, and when California offered him 
the job he took it. 

At all three schools, Newell has 
used the same approach. Basically, 
he has a “for want of a nail the shoe 
was lost, for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost” philosophy. To begin with, 
he demands that his players be in 
peak physical condition. For the first 
two weeks, they do nothing but exer- 
cise in the gym and run the fatiguing 
hills behind Berkeley. “Sometimes we 
have to wear an opponent down,” he 
says. “A player should be conditioned 
to play the last five minutes of a 
game, not just the first five.” 

In the gym Newell has ideas about 
everything, ranging from the posi- 
tion of the feet to the use of vision. 
“Practice habits are game habits,” he 
says. “If individual habits are sound, 
team habits will be sound. We’re con- 
stantly trying to minimize mistakes.” 
In practice, for example, a player 
must shuffle with his knees flexed, 
one hand up, the other down, for 20 
minutes at a time. This is the correct 
defensive posture. Any other way is 
wrong. The player shuffles because 
that allows him to slide with the man 
he's guarding. If he crossed his feet 
instead of shuffling, he might lose his 
balance. Knees are flexed because, as 
Rene Herrerias, Newell’s astute as- 
sistant, explains, “You have to bend 
your knees anyway before you react. 
So be in that position. Why wait to 
get to it?” 

The player must learn to dribble 
and pass with either hand. He must 
also be ambidextrous with his feet. 
“We do not,” says Newell, “subscribe 
to the theory that because a boy is 
naturally right-footed, he should al- 
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ways have his right foot forward. 
Wlien he is playing the ball, his in- 
side foot, the foot closest to an imag- 
inary line drawn between the bas- 
kets, should be extended. This per- 
mits him to better defend vulnerable 
areas where he cannot depend on de- 
fensive assistance from teammates. 
These vulnerable areas are the side- 
lines and the backline.” In addition, 
the inside hand should be raised. 
“The hand should be in the shooter’s 
face to disconcert him,” Newell says. 
“The other arm should be extended 
almost parallel to the floor to deflect 
passes. We condition arm muscles so 
the arms can be held up over pro- 
tracted lengths of time. In boxing, it 
is fatal to drop your hands, and the 
same is true in basketball.” 

TWO-SPEED PRACTICE 

Practice games are run at fast and 
slow speeds. “We practice like this so 
we can accelerate or decelerate in a 
game,” Newell says. “We want to 
use tempo as a weapon. We want to 
make the other team play the game 
we think we can play better than 
they can, and this we can do by mak- 
ing them play at a speed they’re not 
used to. When we play a ball-control 
team, we try to force them into a 
faster tempo of play. They're like a 
guy who takes a certain amount of 
time each day to shave a certain way. 
One day he’s five minutes late, so he 
has to hurry up, and he cuts himself. 
When we play a fast-breaking team, 
we try to slow down the tempo with 
ball control. The fast break itself we 
stop by pressure on the rebounder. If 
he has pressure on him, he can’t 
throw. We also choke the outlet pass 
to the guard out to get the pass. And 
we don't retreat. A man-to-man ag- 
gressiveness is very important. We 
don’t concede.” 

Newell’s teams are at their best de- 
fensively. “There are certain nights 
when you are off offensively,” he 
says. “You’ll have nights when you 
are off defensively, too, but your of- 
fensive performance varies more. 
Also, the good defensive team seems 
to come up with an above-par per- 
formance defensively when its shoot- 
ing is off. The players seem to realize 
that through increased defensive play 
they can offset a poor shooting per- 
formance and still win the game. 

JiTTi'RY NRWEi.i. follows national cham- 
pionship game against West Virginia with 
typical towcl-chcwing antics on bench. 


“Man-to-man responsibilities are 
the dominant aspects of our basic de- 
fense. Along with this, we incorporate 
the press defense in various forms. 
We’re usually in one form of a press 
throughout the game because it is im- 
portant always to have pressure on 
the ball. Through our pressure, we 
are trying to increase an opponent's 
mistakes.” 

According to Newell’s calculations, 
each lost ball is worth approximately 
1.5 points. “The average college team 
scores on about 40% of its shots,” he 
says. “For every 10 times they have 
the ball, they get 15 shots, and out of 
those 15, they get six baskets or 12 
points. That puts the value of posses- 
sion of the ball at 1.2. Adding the foul 
shots which the offensive team is 
more likely to get, that boosts the 
value of the ball maybe 3 10 of a 
point. So when we steal the ball or 
force an opponent into losing it, we 
have gained close to a point and a half 
toward the final outcome.” 

Since California doesn’t lose the ball 
as often as an opponent does, that 
means that Cal can often beat a team 
with a higher shooting percentage. 
Por example, last year Utah’s Run- 
nin’ Redskins averaged 41% on 69 
shots a game. Cal averaged 41% on 
61 shots. When the two met, Utah hit 
44% and Cal 46. but Cal won deci- 
sively 71-53, because Utah managed 
to got off only 43 shots against Cal’s 
74. California had forced Utah into 
too many ball-control errors. 

Newell also has theories for holding 
down errors on the offense. “We want 
to get the shot opportunity in a good- 
percentage shooting zone,” he says. 
“We’re not concerned with drivingall 
the way to the basket for the lay-up or 
cripple shot. We’re content with a 
10-foot shot. The more you drive into 
the basket, the more you risk losing 
the ball.” To get to that 10-foot strik- 
ing distance. Cal will play cat to the 
■opponent’s mouse. “We rely on execu- 
tion,” Newell says, harkening back 
to the practice drills. “If we feel that 
we can get the execution, we can get 
the shot, regardless of the defense.” 
The team will vary its offensive weaves 
and patterns to work the ball in, but 
the bread-and-butter move has been 
reverse action. The players move the 
ball from side to side to unmass the 
defense in the basket area, and once 

PARrisAN Ki.oKi:Nf;K reacts to same game 
with wifely display of support, dismay in 
the stands. California won close victory. 



the defense is drawn out. Cal strikes. 
“It’s a tough move to defense,” New- 
ell says. “I know we have trouble de- 
fensing it.” 

Away from basketball. Newell is 
the devoted family man. He, his wife 
Florence, and their four sons live in a 
homey, two-story stucco house just 
across the line in Oakland. (“Taxes 
are lower.” he explains. ) He met Mrs. 
Newell, an attractive blonde, while 
he was coaching at St. John's. She 
had gone to see him twice when he 
played for Loyola, but she arrived 
late each time and he had already 
fouled out of the game. “He’s very 
competitive,” she says. “Fd like to 
add,” he says, “that they only had 
four fouls in those days.” 

New'ell likes to take it easy watch- 
ing Maverick or reading detective 
stories. “If the cover looks sort of 
bloody and provocative, he’ll read it,” 
Mrs. Newell says. “Last year, he read 
a lot of books about the Mafia.” Of- 
ten though, Newell will slip into a 
trance: he’s thinking about basket- 
ball. Sometimes he will snap out of 
it and concoct an elaborate practi- 
cal joke. 

THE BLEAK SIDE OF COACHING 

But for all the jokes and all the fine 
points and all the success, there is the 
temptation for Newell to quit. “A 
coach is never really secure in his pro- 
fession,” he said recently. “You’re 
not like a doctor. You’re not like a 
lawyer. You can't let your ‘practice’ 
sustain itself. You're never any bet- 
ter than your last season or your last 
game, and any time you get smug, 
you’ll go down quicker than you 
came up. You climb up one rung at a 
time, but you can go down all the 
way and not touch any. The team 
feels the way I do about a game, and 
if I ever took a game lightly the team 
would do the same thing. So, you pre- 
pare yourself mentally that each game 
you play is a real tough game. And 
each season you play is a real tough 
season. You can't allow yourself to 
relax. Every 15 minutes before a 
game, I wonder why I ever went into 
coaching. Eventually I'll have to get 
out. I don’t want to be coaching when 
I’m 60. I don’t feel that I could go 
through 16 more years of the tension 
that goes with each season.” Newell 
took a breath and looked around the 
living room at his family. "Still I feel 
I have coaching years ahead of me,” 
he said. “I still feel a number of years 
ahead of me.” end 




The road to ruin 


W ATERLOO for Napoleon, according to Victor Hugo’s 
legend, might have meant glorious victory instead 
of total defeat if his maps had disclosed the gulley that 
swallowed the flower of his cavalry — a sunken road me- 
andering across the battlefield. The road broke the 
charge before it reached Wellington’s famous squares. 

As I see it, the major “accomplishment” of so-called 
scientific bidding is to insure that the opponents will 
know as much as possible about declarer’s hand before 
they are called upon to mount their counterattack. 

- In the current deal, for example. South furnished a 
clear warning that should have served as a blueprint for 
the defense. The reason it failed was that apparently 
West did not know how to read a road map. 

Both sides vulnerable 



14 DOUBLE 14 PASS 

3+ 3 T 34 PASS 

44 PASS 54 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: heart king 

East played the deuce of hearts on the first trick and 
South’s jack warned of his singleton. Nevertheless, West 
continued by leading the queen of hearts and South 
ruffed. Declarer played the ace of trumps and when West 


showed out, the play of the hand became an open book. 

Dummy’s club 10 was thrown under South’s ace. De- 
clarer then led a spade to dummy. After discarding his 
little diamond on a second round of spades, dummy’s 
club 3 was led through East for a finesse against the 
jack. Picking up East’s trumps, declarer showed his hand, 
conceding a trick to the ace of diamonds and chalking 
up the game and rubber. 

West’s defense was considerably less potent than it 
might have been though South had furnished West with 
a complete guide. Clearly, South must have a great club 
suit, proof against anything but the bad break which 
West knew about but which South could scarcely fore- 
see until he had led one round of trumps. 

A heart continuation was scarcely likely to embarrass 
the kind of trump suit South must hold. A diamond lead 
would be into the teeth of his bid suit. The situation 
cried for a shift to spades. 

No matter what spades declarer held, a spade lead 
could not help him, but it might have the advantage of 
robbing dummy of a much-needed later entry. 

That is exactly what would have happened. Dummy 
would win two high spades, permitting declarer to dis- 
card his little diamond. Then a trump would be led — 
and South, who had no reason to foresee the 4-0 distri- 
bution, would be entirely correct to play for the adverse 
trumps to fall in three leads. 

Once he played a high card on the first trump lead, 
the contract would be gone beyond recall. With no way 
to get back to dummy, declarer would have to lose a 
trump in addition to a heart and a diamond. 

That West did not come up with this killing defense 
was in no way to South’s credit. He did everything he 
could to help the defenders when he bid four diamonds. 
Prospects of a good fit in that suit were quite remote 
once North failed to bid diamonds over South’s bid of 
three clubs. Since his bid of four diamonds virtually 
forced a five-club declaration, South should have jumped 
directly to that destination, keeping the opponents as 
much as possible in the dark about his hand. 

EXTRA TRICK 

A four-card suit will rarely be a better trump suit than 
a seven-carder unless partner can bid the shorter suit 
on his own. Furthermore, telling partner as much as 
possible about your hand can be called good bidding 
only when partner can make better use of the informa- 
tion than the opponents. So, when you choose your bids, 
make sure you aren’t merely boasting of your strength 
in a fashion that will reveal your weaknesses. end 
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OLYMPIC TRIALS 

cojitinued from page 11 

runs the giant slalom and downhill, 
however, is something else. He looks 
fast and he is fast. Anyone who would 
like to know how Max Marolt arrives 
at the proper psychological peak for 
a great downhill race .should ride with 
him sometime in a fast car around 
the hairpin turns of his Colorado 
mountain roads. Maybe skiing seems 
lame to Max after that. Anyway, he 
turned it on at Aspen. 

In the giant slalom Marolt was 
timed in 1:35.8, just a shade better 
than Dave Gorsuch, a big, well-con- 
trolled skier from Climax, Colo., who, 
although barely 21 now, was a mem- 
ber of the 1 958 U.S. team at the world 
championship meet at Bad Gastein, 
Austria. Almost two seconds behind 
these two w’ere Corcoran and Marv 
Melville, at 24 another of the veter- 
ans. Corcoran, using a slightly shorter 
ski than the others, had a phenome- 
nal run down the steep pitch making 
up the last half of the course, and his 
technique through the gates was the 
flashiest of the day. hater, however, 
he had to admit that he had out- 
guessed himself. “Those short skis 
were fine for the gates,” he said, “but 
they cost me too much time on the 
long runout up there at the middle. I 
felt as though I were crawling.” 

On Friday, Marolt turned in the 
greatest run of his life. Because of 
the meager snow on the lower slopes 
of the mountain the downhill course 
had to be shortened; it was really a 
sort of expanded giant slalom. Still, 
it was tough and fast, with a couple 
of rugged turns and some wicked 
bumps, and with at least one spot 
where a skier felt he was shooting off 
the edge of the earth. 

Down this run Marolt came like a 
homesick dive bomber. When he 
made the final sharp turn and went 
down the long pitch to the finish, 
everyone on the mountain knew he 
had seen a terrific race. The skiers 
who had completed their runs and 
were grouped around the finish line 
sent up a roar that seemed to shake 
the powder snow out of aspen trees 
halfway up the hill. The time was 
1:39.5, and no one else was able to 
get w’ithin three seconds of that. 
Gorsuch again finished second, with 
young Gordy Eaton and Corcoran 
tied for third. 

“I was a little disappointed after 
the slalom,” said Beck. “Too many 


THE U.S. ALPINE SKI TEAM: {?» top TOU') iom Cofcoran, 28, Reaconsfielcl, Que.; 
Chuck Ferries, 20, Aspen, Colo.; Frank Brown, 22, McCall. Idaho; .Jimmy Barrier, 
19, Kalispotl, Mont.; (second row) Gordy Eaton, 22, Littleton, N.H.; Dave Gor- 
such, 21, Climax, Colo.; Marv Melville, 24, Salt Lake City; Max Marolt, 2.1, Aspen, 
Colo.; (third rote) Renie Cox, 21, Port Leyden, N.Y.; Penny Pitou, 21, Laconia, 
N.H.; Betsy Snite, 21, Norwich, Vt.; (bottom row) Beverly Anderson, 21, Mullan, 
Idaho; Linda Meyers, 22, Mammoth Lakes, Calif.; Joan Hannah, 20, Franconia, N.H. 


finished too close together. I’d rath- 
er have seen somebody really take 
off and disappear. Same way with 
the giant slalom, although it was a 
little better. But I was real pleased 
with Max in the downhill.” 

“I don’t know exactly how to ex- 
plain it,” said Marolt. “I’ve been 
skiing competitively a long time. 
Three trips to Europe, against all 
the good ones. Skied with Buddy Wer- 
ner an awful lot. But now, suddenly, 
all the things I’ve been learning 
but didn’t really know how to use 
seem to be fitting together. I can 
feel it. It feels pretty good, believe 


me. We may surprise somebody yet.” 

So, the team which will represent 
the U.S. in the Alpine ski events at 
Squaw Valley has been picked. The 
team will travel during these next 
three weeks to Kitzbiihel, Austria 
and Megeve, PVance and possibly 
Davos and St. Moritz in Switzerland, 
to compete in tune-up meets against 
the best that Europe has to offer. 
When these youngsters get to Squaw 
Valley next month they will be the 
most experienced, the sharpest, and 
almost certainly the best ski team 
that America has ever sent into 
Olympic competition. end 
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VICTORY IN 
THE DESERT 


When Tucson’s Desert Museum was threatened by federal ynining grants, 
1,000 angry citizens joined forces to rout the Devartment of the Interior 


by JOHN O'REILLY 

T he natural inclination of miners 
and mining companies, when con- 
fronted by a hunk of desert, is to dig 
in it. Until quite recently there has 
been very little disposition to restrain 
them, partly because most people 
have tended to think of a desert as 
an arid, lifeless waste. Kow the desert 
lias Won a passel of defenders, thanks 
in large measure to a remarkable in- 
stitution called the Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum, located in Tucson 
Mountain Park, 15 miles from the 
Arizona city. 


The desert’s new status was dram- 
atized at Christmastime when the 
Department of the Interior rescinded 
a September order that would have 
opened 7,600 acres of the 27,840-acre 
park to mining operations. The rever- 
sal was the result of a two-day hear- 
ing, held in October, in which more 
than 1,000 persons, many of them 
educated to the values of desert life 
by the museum, roared disapproval. 

That hearing will long stand as an 
example of how effective the voice of 
an aroused community can be. Sup- 


porters of the integrity of their park 
crowded the hearing room in Tucson's 
Pioneer Hotel, eager to give testimony 
before Roger C. Ernst, /lissistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Among them 
were representatives of a long list of 
organizations ranging from the cham- 
ber of commerce to the YWCA. 
'Phere were those who came to speak 
for official bodies such as the Arizona 
State Parks Board and the Arizona 
Game and Fish Commission. 

There were eloquent pleas by such 
men as C. B. Brown, the man who 
sparked the park idea in 1929, and 
Joseph Wood Krutch, the writer. 
There were fervent pleas by many 
private citizens, among them John 
Pupo, a former Pennsylvania coal 
miner who added that “there is a 



special place in hell for those who 
won’t get out and fight for what is 
theirs.” Meanwhile the city’s two 
newspapers, The Arizona Daily Star 
and the Tucson Daily Citizen, had 
joined in the battle to save the park, 
one of the rare times that they have 
gotten together on anything. Resolu- 
tions supporting the park were put 
into the record by all manner of civic 
organizations. National interest was 
demonstrated by letters and tele- 
grams from persons in 26 states. 

On the second day of the hearing, 
testimony in favor of the order was 
given by various representatives of 
the mining interests. There was a 
small minority which felt that possi- 
ble large-scale mining would be more 
important to Tucson than the effect 
on the park. 

One of the main reasons for the in- 
tense public interest in Tucson Moun- 
tain Park is the unique museum. In 
the midst of the giant saguaros, 15 
miles to the west of Tucson, a group 
of dedicated enthusiasts has created 
a national institution. It is growing 
so fast ihey can hardly keep up with 
it. More than a million Americans, at 
a rate now in excess of 200,000 a year, 
have visited the museum — which real- 
ly should be described by some other 
word. The place actually is a hybrid, 
displaying characteristics of a muse- 
um, a zoo, an aquarium and a botani- 
cal garden. Its exhibits are designed to 
interpret the life of the desert, both 
to home folks and tourists. 

Many of the taboos of other insti- 
tutions are missing at the Desert Mu- 
seum. Visitors get into the spirit of 
the place when they read such signs 
as the one over the collection of geo- 
logical specimens which reads, “If 
you are interested, please handle.” 
Even the necessary restrictions are 
phrased differently. The family pup is 
put back in the car without protest 
when the owners read a sign saying, 
“No dogs allowed for obvious rea- 
sons.” Local interest is so great that 
the museum, which displays living 
animals native to Arizona and the 
bordering Mexican state of Sonora, 
has had to buy only a handful of speci- 
mens. All the rest have been brought 
in proudly by the citizenry, who come 
toting everything from horned toads 
to wildcats. 

Once a helicopter landed on the 
museum grounds and a couple of grin- 
ning GIs got out and presented to 
museum officials a box containing 
continued 
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DKSERT MUSEUM eontinned 

three fine diamondback rattlesnakes. 
Earlier the museum had loaned the 
Corps of Engineers at Fort Huachu- 
ea some animals to use in their desert 
survival course. The engineers were 
repayinga favor with live rattlesnakes. 

These are but a few of the reasons 
why the Desert Museum is expand- 
ing. Easterners who go there with a 
preconceived idea that the desert is a 
dreary place where wildlife is scarce 
soon change their minds. They dis- 
cover the abundance of animals in the 
desert and they learn how they live. 
They see the many odd forms of flow- 
ering cactus and learn how plants 
and animals adjust their lives to the 
harshness brought about by heat and 
by water scarcity. 

Furthermore, they absorb these 
things in the outdoors amid a genial 
atmosphere that reflects the attitude 
of the men who are building this oasis 
of learning in the desert. The motto 
of the museum might well be: “par- 
ticipate.” Few persons are too old or 
too timid to get a I i:;k out of tickling 
a young badger or petting a prairie 
dog. They can’t even keep their hands 
off the cactus plants. A supply of 
tweezers is kept on hand for tourists 
who insist upon testing the efficiency 
of cactus spines. 

The ingredients which transformed 
this stretch of desert hillside into a 
self-supporting institution were ijnag- 
ination, money, hard work and friend- 
ly cooperation. These ingredients be- 
gan to boil soon after Arthur N. Pack 
and William H. Carr ran into each 
other at a meeting of the Pima Coun- 
ty Park Commission. The meeting 
had been called to decide what to 
do about some deca.ving buildings in 
Tucson Mountain Park. Built with 
federal funds during the Depression, 
the buildings were little used and in 
need of repair. 

Pack is a wealthy man who has 
long been interested in conservation. 
He and his father, the late Charles 
Lathrop Pack, founded the American 
Tree Association and the Pack For- 
estry Foundation. Years earlier Bill 
Carr, then on the staff of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, had 
built the Trailside Museum and Na- 
ture Trails at Bear Mountain, N.Y. 

As a direct result of their meeting, 
Carr was soon out making a study of 
the park. As he wandered among the 
saguaros, penetrated rugged box can- 
yons and climbed the cactus-studded 


mountainsides, the thought came to 
him that this would be the place to 
build an outdoor museum interpret- 
ing the desert as he had interpreted 
the eastern woodlands at Bear Moun- 
tain. The Pima County Park Com- 
mission approved their plan, and in 
March 1952 the County Board of 
Supervisors turned over the old build- 
ings. Construction got under way and 
several thousand visitors showed up 
when the museum was opened on La- 
bor Day 1952. Since that day this 
mushroom in the desert has never 
ceased to grow. The 75c admission 
fee and funds from memberships are 
enough to pay operational costs, but 
members of the staff are always get- 
ting new ideas and Pack supplies the 
money to put them into effect. 

O THERS have put up money for 
special projects. Contractors and 
construction firms have done exca- 
vating and building at cost. Some- 
thing new is always being added. The 
most recent was a watershed demon- 
stration project which tells visitors 
the vital story of Arizona’s water 
problems. That casual meeting be- 
tween Pack and Carr started a chain 
reaction that shows no sign of ending. 


CREATORS of the Deserl Museum, Arthur 
N. Pack irigkl) and William H. Carr, 
admire docility of pel ring-tailed cat. 

This unabated enthusiasm was 
manifest from the moment Photog- 
rapher Dick Meek and I entered Bill 
Carr’s station wagon to drive out to 
the museum. We were soon traveling 
a paved road which wound through a 
gap in the mountains and descended 
into a broad forest of saguaro cac- 
tus. There were thousands upon thou- 
sand.s of them. They stood 20 to 40 
feet tall, many on the floor of the val- 
ley and others seeming to march up 
the mountainsides. 



GIANT SAGUARO CACTUS FOREST. THE MOST VIGOROUS STAND IN THE U.S.. .STRETCHES 
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Although austere plants of simple 
form, each saguaro had its own indi- 
viduality. Some raised their thorn- 
studded arms in supplication. Some 
seemed to beckon. Some stood side 
by side, their curving arms indicating 
they were engaged in some sort of 
cactus communication. Others as- 
sumed comical postures and some ap- 
peared dejected. At their feet grew 
the thickly spined chollas and many 
other desert plants. 

As we rode, Bill talked fast and 
well. He told how the Gila wood- 
pecker digs nesting holes in the sa- 
guaros, and then the cactus, in the 
process of healing the scar, builds a 
wall around the cavity which be- 
comes like hardened latex. Twelve 
other species of birds nest in the old 
woodpecker holes, the woodpeckers 
obligingly building new ones each 
year. Some saguaros thus become 
desert apartment houses. 

“That’s the sort of thing we’re try- 
ing to interpret for people at the mu- 
seum,” Bill said. “.lust to display 
animals and plants is not enough. 
Their functions and their relation- 
ships have to be explained. That’s 
what we’re here for." 

Passing through the gate we stood 
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on a broad patio beyond which the 
saguaros spread down the slope and 
into another valley. The view alone 
was worth the trip. Six mountain 
ranges were in sight, the most distant 
purple peaks standing in Mexico, 60 
miles away. Just across the patio 
were the winding botanical trails, the 
bird cages, the mammal dens and the 
visitors. In this place visitors are al- 
ways doing something as well as look- 
ing. They lift hinged labels to find 
answers to their questions. They turn 
other triangular labels to read new 
chapters in the story of some strange 
plant. They pull handles, push but- 
tons and turn on lights to see and 
hear new things. 

W E were no sooner inside the mu- 
seum grounds than it became 
obvious that Bill’s enthusiasm was 
shared by his staff. William H. Wood- 
in, who succeeded Carr as director in 
19,54, took us through his fine reptile 
collection. Lew'is Wayne Walker, the 
associate director, showed the wheel- 
shaped bird cages he had designed. 
They are constructed so the birds can 
seek out air-conditioned areas during 
the heat of the de-sert day. Walker 
also took us outside the museum 
grounds to one of the fanciest wild- 
life photographic blinds ever built. 
Overlooking a desert waterhole, it 
was equipped with all manner of 
lights, wall-to-wall carpet and gadg- 
ets galore. Persons taking out a $10 
membership in the museum have the 
privilege of using this blind. Thou- 
sands of pictures of desert animals 
have been taken there, 

Everywhere we went staff mem- 
bers were eager to explain their ideas 
on new ways to bring the desert story 
to young and old. At one point we 
went back to the patio for a “demon- 
stration.” It turned out to be Hal 
Gras with a lot of young animals. 
Gras is the museum’s Pied Piper. In 
a station wagon called The Desert 
Ark, he travels all over the state with 
live young animals which he shows to 
school children and other groups. 

A crowd of children sat on the door 
in front of him while their parents 
stood close behind. Hal hauled out a 
skunk, a badger, a ring-tailed cat and 
other young critters which he dis- 
cus.sed and permitted the youngsters 
to handle. The demonstration over, 
we left the kids to pet the animals and 
went to see the saguaro exhibit. 

Here the life and times of this 
co>iti)iued 
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mighty cactus, the largest in the U.S., 
were explained with living specimens, 
diagrams and murals. Their growth 
rate was shown. There were samples 
of the woodpecker nests Bill had de- 
scribed. We learned that in times of 
rain their fluted sides expand like an 
accordion to absorb water and then 
fold up again during dry periods. By 
pulling a handle I lifted a board on 
the ground which disclosed one of 
their massive roots. When it rains 
these big roots send out thousands of 
tiny rootlets in search of moisture. 

N ext we went down into a hole in 
the ground. This particular hole is 
the pride of the staff. Another Carr 
idea, it is a tunnel 158 feet long, 12 
feet wide and 9 feet high. Inside the 
tunnel, visitors peered through win- 
dows to see badgers, prairie dogs and 
other live mammals snug in their bur- 
rows. When one section of the railing 
is pressed the lights go up to reveal 
the interior of a bat cave, with live 
bats hanging in their customary 
head-down fashion. Some visitors re- 
marked on how lucky they were to 
have a bat cave right on the prem- 
ises. Lucky, my eye! Lew Walker and 
his crew built this bat cave from 
scratch, casting rock surfaces and ev- 
ery detail in a replica of a real cave. 

They found that sudden or pro- 
longed lights made the bats nervous, 
so the lights come up gradually, give 
the visitors a good look and then 
can’t be turned on again for two min- 
utes. This arrangement doesn’t seem 
to bother the sleeping bats. On one 
side of the tunnel visitors see the 
lengthy root systems of desert plants 
and b}' peeking through periscopes 
they can see the plants growing in 
the sunlight above. 

The Arizona-Sonora Desert Mu- 
seum is the hub and focal point in 
this desert and mountain recreation 
area. It represents the talent, time 
and money of many citizens of this 
fast-growing western city. They lake 
great pride in it, and it was not sur- 
prising that so many rose up to de- 
fend it against encroachment. To all 
those who worked to create it. the 
Interior Department’s decision to re- 
voke the mining order made for a 
happier Christmas. There is now under 
way a movement to get Tucson 
Mountain Park included in the Na- 
tional Park System as a further pro- 
tection of its integrity. end 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 

Sirs; 

How any sane observer of the world of 
sport could select Ingemar Johansson as 
the Sportsman of the Year (ST, Jan. 4) is 
far removed from my comprehen.sion. Un- 
doubtedly, he has a terrific right-handed 
punch, but Mr. Floyd Patterson gave viv- 
id testimony to this some seven months 
ago. My suggestion to you would be that 
a representative committee of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution could 
probably come up with a better selection 
for this coveted award. 

Your article entitled A Bore IVolr/ierfi’ 
(i?ude by Stephen Birmingham was ex- 
ceptionally well done. 

Howard E. Mohr 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Your choice was a fine one. And your 
recognition of the men and women who 
were outstanding in their particular fields 
this past year was excellent. 

Stella Stephanoff 

Brownsville, I’a. 

Sins: 

Why don't you have a representative 
from college basketball in your annual 
Sportsman of the Year article? You have 
a representative from college football, and 
it seems to me that basketball is as im- 
portant and popular as football. 

Roger Hover 

Deposit, N.Y. 

• Our nominee would have been Pete 
Newell (see page 46). — ED. 

Sirs; 

I wa.s shocked to find that Tommy 
Kono, our present world middleweight 
weight-lifting champion, was not even 
mentioned. Here is a young man who has 
won about every medal and trophy in his 
chosen sport that he can. He won this 
year’s senior national-s at York, Pa. and 
was again a champion at the Pan Ameri- 
can Games and most recently in the world 
championships in Warsaw, Poland. Prac- 
tically every athlete trains at some time 
or other wdth weight-resistance exorcises. 

Richard Gately 

Waltham, Mas.s. 

Sirs: 

In your fine tribute to Sportsman of 
the Year Ingemar Johansson you said, 
“He has made a mo\ie, too, which will 
enhance his personal appeal.” 

The movie, All the Young Men, in 
which Ingo will be .seen with such film 
pros as Alan Ladd and Sidney Poitier, 
may do more than that. Upon its com- 
pletion, Producer-Director Hall Bartlett 


The readers take over 


said, “He’s a natural actor. Sincere, 
charming and disarming. He’s a pro.” 

Martin Blau 
Columbia Pictures 

New York City 



Gl INGEMAR 


MAN’S BEST FRIEND 

Sirs; 

Friends from all over the country have 
expressed interest in your Events & Dis- 
coveries report on a state dog for Penn- 
sylvania, which mentioned me as a boost- 
er (SI, Nov. 9). 

I thought other readers also might like 
to know this move is part of a nationwide 
one suggested by the magazine Our Dumb 
AnimaU in the late 1940s, the idea being 
to pay tribute to the many valuable 
.services performed by all dogs for man. 

According to a 1949 letter from the gov- 
ernor’s office in Maryland, Governor Wil- 
liam Preston Lane Jr. officially designat- 
ed the Chesapeake Bay retriever for that 
state. Later I read another state had cho- 
sen the Brittany spaniel, and similar bills 
had been introduced in the legislatures 
of several others. Based on some particu- 
lar connection with the state or its found- 
ers, rather than on popularity, which is 
a sometime thing, suggestions have in- 
cluded: the Boston terrier for Ma-S-sachu- 
setts, Chinook for Maine, foxhound for 
Virginia, beagle for Georgia, Chihuahua 
for Texas, dachshund for Wisconsin and 
collie for Wyoming. 

Owners of all breeds throughout Penn- 
sylvania who have fostered the great 
Dane as our state dog see nothing silly 
in honoring man’s best friend in the man- 
ner already accomplished for tree, bird, 
flower and wild animal! 

Rosalie Peirsol 

Swarlhmore, Pa. 


VEAR-END ISSUE: COMPETITIVE SPIRIT 

Sirs: 

I guess we are all mightily pleased that 
our old buddy, Pug Lund, made your 
Silver Anniversary team (SI, Dec. 21). 

The three football players of 25 years 
ago mentioned in your writeup of Lund 
are all quite old friends of mine and, 
speaking of success, maybe we could up- 
date your report of the Minnesota-Fitt 
game of 19.34 as follows: 

“Insurance executive Lund took a lat- 
eral from Vice-President Glenn Seidel 
(Minneapolis-Honeywell) on a razzle- 
dazzle play and fired 18 yards to Dr. Bob 
Tenner (prominent Minneapolis surgeon), 
who crashed into the end zone.” 

Many limes George Svendson, who 
also played on the same ball club, has 
commented that there was never one 
dud, be it either in a professional or busi- 
ness way, on this 1934 squad. Nobody, so 
far in these 25 years, has gone wrong, and 
each man is most successful. 

One small note and I will quit boring 
you. Do you know the story of that miss- 
ing little finger, left hand, shown in the 
picture of Pug? 

J. Raymond Nelson 

Minneapolis 

• Francis (Pug) Lund, “a fierce com- 
petitor who could do everything,” 
found his left little finger, crippled 
from repeated breaks in football 
play, interfered with his hall han- 
dling, had it amputated before the 
1 934_season . — ED. 

YEAR.END ISSUE: RODEO 

SIRS: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED HAS EARNED IT- 
SELF EVEN .MORE DISTINCTION WITH AN- 
OTHER SIGNIFICANT REPORTING FIRST. 
YOUR ARTICLE ON HOW TO WATCH A 
RODEO (SI, Dec. 21) IS THE CLEAREST 
AND MOST COMPLETE EXPL.ANATION OF 
THE STANDARD EVENTS OF THE COWBOY 
SPORT EVER TO APPEAR IN PRINT. FROM 
THE CONTESTANTS, A SINCERE “THANKS” 
AND A FERVENT “WELL DONE.” 

Les Connelly 
Seeretary-Trea-surer, 
Rodeo Cowboys Association, Inc. 
Denver 

YEAR-END ISSUE: Z5 YEARS AGO 

Sirs: 

In your Silver Anniversary All-America 
article (SI, Dec. 21) you show a picture 
entitled “Glenn Cunningham in stunning 
4 :06.7 at Princeton for a world record.” 

The time and the place are right, but 
the winner of this famous mite race was 
continued 
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Jack Lovelock of New Zealand, with 
Princeton’s great Bill Bonlhron a bare 
9/10 second behind, also under the 
then-existing world record. The occa.sion 
was the Oxford-Cambridge vs. Princ“eton- 
Cornell meet, and Cunningham was 
not a competitor that day. 

W'lr.i.iAM F. Mann 

Dedham, Mass. 

• Reader Mann is wrong. The Prince- 
ton mile race which Jack Lovelock 
won (in 4:07.6) took place in 1933, 
one year earlier.— ED. 

YEAR-END ISSUE: THE BABE 

Sirs: 

In reading the feature on Babe Ruth 
{The Bahe Ruih Papers, SI, Dec. 21), I 
noticed a check that was reproduced, 
dated May 31, and the cancellation mark 
by the bank from which it was paid was 
dated May 29. Can you tell me how this 
is po.s.sible? 

Ernest Russo 

New York City 

• The check was dated May 31 by 
Colonel Ruppert. The Chemical Na- 
tional Bank stamp on the back shows 
it was cashed by Ruth on June 2. But 
the perforated date on the check is 
an error, probably because May 30, 
Memorial Day, fell on a Friday in 
1930 and someone forgot to change 
the machine after the long weekend. 

Incidentally, a retired officer of 
the Yorkville branch, Manufacturers 
Trust Company recalls that Colonel 
Ruppert occasionally borrowed the 
bank’s board room for contract dis- 
cussions with Ruth in the belief that 
the dignified surroundings would have 
a soothing effect on the Babe.— ED. 

Sirs: 

The article covering the Babe was fine, 
as well as the photographs. I was just 
wondering, though, why no coverage was 
included of Christy. I can’t recall his first 
name or initials. This fellow, however, 
was a powerful influence in the Babe’s 
life, in his financial affairs and other per- 
sonal matters as well. 

Clarence P. Woodbury 

Indianapolis 

• Reader Woodbury is no doubt 
thinking of Christy Walsh, sports- 
writer and promoter, w'ho as his friend 
and manager did indeed watch over 
Ruth and saw to it that he did not 
spend his every cent, as the Babe was 
inclined to do.— ED. 

SPORT NOTES 

Sirs: 

I was entertained and much amused by 
Deems Taylor’s article Spori for Art's 
Sake (SI, Dec. 14 1. Since it wa.s obvi- 
ously intended as humor, Mr, Taylor can 
perhaps be pardoned for stretching facts 
a little. For instance, in Tristan und Isolde 
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we do know exactly why King Marke’s 
night hunt was organized, even if we are 
not told what the supposed quarry was. 
Wolve.s, perhaps? The real ijuarry, of 
course, was Tristan and Isolde. Mr. Tay- 
lor also remarks that in Tl'dlinm Tell, 
when Gessler asks Tell why he had the 
second arrow, tf Tell had any sense he 
would reply, “Oh, just a spare,” or some- 
thing like that. But that answer wouldn’t 
have done him a bit of good. Tn Schiller’s 
play of William Tell, on which the opera 
is based, Tell does give .substantially that 
answer. He says, “It is a custom with all 
archers.” But Gessler doesn’t fall for it. 
In the play the arrow does not drop from 
Tell’s coal; Gessler notice.s that he has 
hidden it there before the apple shot takes 
place. And he says to Tell that he will not 
be put off with that specious answer; he 
must give him the truth, and he guaran- 
tees that Tell's life will be safe whatever 
that truth may be. But Gessler wndemn.s 
Tell to a dungeon when he learns it. 

Clifford II. Birsell 

Berkeley, Calif. 

PRO FOOTBALL: COOPERATIVE DRAFT? 

Sirs; 

I am writing in regard to the new Amer- 
ican Football League that is being formed 
and am wondering why the AFL and the 
NFL cannot cooperate with each other 
Concerning the drafting of players. 

Although competition is considered 
good in most fields, I feel that in this case 
it will hurt the quality of football. By 
both leagues drafting the same players, 
one of the leagues will gain and the other 
will lose, usually depending on which one 
has the most money. The only sure way 
of making money in football is to have a 
winning football team. To gel a winning 
football team one has to get good play- 
ers and to get good players one has to go 
to the draft. 

I’m all for expansion —but within pro- 
cedures set up by one football body. In 
this way one league would not gain superi- 
ority over the other. Each team would 
take its turn in drafting a player no other 
team in either league could touch, accord- 
ing to rules set up by the NFL and AFL 
jointly. There would be greater equality in 
each league. Each league would improve 
without the other suffering to any great 
extent. In other words, the over-all quali- 
ty of football rivalry would be what it 
now is in the NFL alone. Don’t you agree? 

CoRiiiN M. Wright 
Kew Gardens, N.Y. 

SKIING: NEW TERRAIN 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the articles by 
Willy Schaeffler and Mort Lund on 
Spruitgivedeln (SI, Nov. 31) and Dec. 7). 
Naturally I was pleased to receive men- 
tion as author of the system presented to 
U.S. skiers modified and extended by Mr. 
Schaeffler. Schaeffler's modifications were 
instructive for me, too. You have opened 
new terrain in the world of ski instruction. 

I have only one amendment: I am cur- 
rently teaching at Mad River Glen, rath- 
er than at Sugarbush as stated. 

MiKl Hutter 

Waitsfield, Vt. 
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Pat on the Back 



THE 

COLD WAR 
IS OVER! 


Remarkable Brynje (say Brin-yah) 
has been proved the world over, the 
year round. Proved cold-stopping by 
men who climb mountains (like Ever- 
est), wear crowns (like Ingemar 
Johansson’s). Men who do many 
things (except catch colds). 

Brynje's unusual open mesh weave 
(like fishnet) creates hundreds of in- 
sulating air pockets. They retain 
body warmth, repel cold blasts. Tem- 
perature changes, drafts need never 
cause colds. Brynje is amazingly 
lightweight, too (bulk free). 

One winter day in Brynje will end 
your cold war. Come in today. See the 
original Brynje (not some sad imita- 
tion). Or send check or money order. 
Brynje will be rushed to you postpaid, 
shirit S3.9S athletic shirts S2.9S 

brieH S2.95 long |ohn» S4.95 

( S. M. I, XL ) 
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TOBY GREENE 

‘Don’t go in for frills’ 


In 1923 Steve Owen, then a massive 
tackle on the Phillips University 
(Okla.) football team, played next to 
a scrawny 150-pound end named 
Theodore L. Wood Greene. “Toby 
takes care of me,” the future coach of 
the New’ York Giants liked to say of 
his teammate. And as it turned out, 
Toby Greene was to spend a lifetime 
“taking care” of athletes. 

He started coaching baseball at 
Sayre (Okla.) High School in 1924, 
moved eventually to Oklahoma State 
University, where since 1942 his teams 
have ranked among the nation’s best. 
“When we hit that ball field we’re 


there for business,” he’d tell his boys. 
His winning philosophy: “Stress the 
basic stuff. Don’t go in for frills.” 
Yet he taught more than a game. 
“You don’t serve any purpose if all 
they learn is baseball,” he says. “I try 
to teach them to be men.” His play- 
ers must approve. They often come 
back to visit him. Last year’s OSU 
team (“more heart than talent”) won 
the collegiate world series. "They 
made an old man mighty happy,” 
admitted Toby. Even happier last 
week, he was honored by the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Base- 
ball Coaches as Coach of the Year. 
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